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THE  GREAT  VICTORY  ON  THE  MARNE 

IN  the  first  days  of  September  the  tide  of  German  invasion 
had  made  its  way  deep  into  northern  and  eastern  France. 
Paris  could  hear  the  far-off  droning  of  the  cannon 
in  the  Marne  valley,  when  the  more  distant  sound  was 
not  drowned  in  the  nearer  roar  of  explosions  from  the  country 
round  the  outlying  forts  where  the  engineers  were  busy 
blowing  up  suburban  houses  to  clear  the  field  of  fire  for  the 
defence.  Roads  were  being  barricaded,  bridges  prepared  for 
swift  destruction.  Crowds  that  became  almost  riotous  with 
panic  thronged  in  and  around  the  railway  stations  of  the 
capital.  Streams  of  fugitives  awheel  and  on  foot  thronged 
the  roads  to  the  south  and  east.  In  a  week,  half  a  million 
people  fled  from  the  menaced  city.  The  Government  itself 
was  transferred  to  Bordeaux,  far  away  near  the  Pyrenean 
frontier.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dark  days  of  1870  had  come 
again.  Wild  rumours  of  disaster  were  rife,  and  there  was 
the  visible  menace  of  the  German  aeroplanes  hovering  like 
vultures  over  the  city,  and  sending  down  their  messengers 
of  death.  Half-hearted  politicians  spoke  of  a  possible  con- 
vention for  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  to  spare  its  people  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  to  preserve  its  treasures  of  art  from  the 
peril  of  a  bombardment.  But  the  old  soldier  who  commanded 
the  army  of  Paris,  the  veteran  General  Gallieni,  replied  that 
Paris  would  defend  herself  even  if  she  had  to  suffer  the  fate 
of  Lou  vain. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  could  remember  "  the  terrible 
year  "  he  had  fought  at  Sedan  in  that  September,  forty-four 
years  ago,  when  a  French  Army  was  forced  to  lay  down  its 
arms,  after  another  army  had  been  defeated  and  driven  into 
the  doomed  fortress  of  Metz.  All  the  hopes  of  France  then 
centred  on  the  defence  of  Paris.  But  it  was  different  now. 
The  armies  of  France  had  indeed  suffered  defeat,  but  it  was 
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THE  GREAT  VICTORY  ON  THE  MARNE 

not  disaster.  They  and  their  British  AUies  still  held  the  field. 
France  did  not  stand  alone,  and  she  still  stood  erect  and 
undaunted  preparing  to  strike  back  at  the  invader. 

And  the  German  leaders  too  knew  that  September  1914 
was  not  like  September  1870.  Berlin  indeed  kept  the  anni- 
versary of  Sedan  by  parading  the  trophies  of  victory — long 
trains  of  captured  artillery — through  its  streets.  The  German 
armies  had  marched  into  the  heart  of  France  and  added  to 
their  record  of  success,  the  names  of  stricken  fields  and 
captured  fortresses,  but  so  far  they  had  won  no  decisive 
victory.  During  the  retreat  from  the  frontier,  every  attempt 
to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  Allied  armies  piecemeal  had  failed, 
and  until  the  armies  were  broken  up  and  crushed,  an  attack 
on  Paris  was  out  of  the  question.  A  victory  in  a  great  pitched 
battle,  and  a  victory  that  would  thoroughly  shatter  the 
fighting  force  of  the  Allies  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  any 
operations  against  Paris.  After  such  a  victory  the  fate  of 
the  French  capital  would  be  sealed.  It  was  no  more  capable 
of  a  prolonged  resistance  than  Liege  or  Namur  had  been. 
As  long  as  the  Allied  armies  kept  the  field  it  could  play  a 
useful  part.  When  they  withdrew  across  the  Mame,  Paris 
protected  the  left  flank  of  their  long  array,  and  the  right  rested 
on  the  eastern  barrier  of  entrenched  camps  and  fortresses  on 
the  Verdun-Toul  line.  But  if  the  Allies  were  driven  south- 
wards, the  whole  situation  would  be  changed. 

The  German  Staff,  therefore,  prepared  for  a  great  battle 
on  a  front  of  over  a  hundred  miles.  The  prelude  to  it  was  an 
advance  across  the  Marne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
counted  on  an  easy  victory.  For  nearly  a  fortnight  they  had 
been  steadily  advancing,  following  up  the  retreat  of  their 
opponents,  who  had  been  unable  to  make  a  stand  against 
them  anywhere  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  In  the 
pursuit  they  had  gathered  up  thousands  of  prisoners,  and 
scores  of  abandoned  cannon,  and  on  every  battlefield  the 
retreating  Allies  had  had  to  leave  their  wounded  in  the  hands 
of  the  invaders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impression 
all  this  created  in  the  minds  of  the  German  leaders  was  that 
their  opponents  were  very  badly  beaten,  and  hardly  capable 
of  a  serious  resistance  to  a  combined  stroke  of  the  German 
armies. 

For  this  combined  stroke  they  now  prepared.  In  England 
during  these  anxious  days  of  the  campaign,  a  misleading 
impression  was  produced  through  the  absolute  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  all  that  was  happening,  except  in  the  immediate 
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front  of  our  own  troops  and  to  the  north  of  Paris.  The  news- 
papers hardly  mentioned  any  of  the  German  armies,  except 
Von  Kluck's  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  invasion,  and  even 
Von  Kluck's  movements  were  misinterpreted.  The  popular 
idea  was  that  he  was  making  a  rush  for  Paris,  and  when  in 
the  first  days  of  September  he  changed  the  direction  of  his 
line  of  march  and  turned  to  the  south-eastward  towards  the 
crossings  of  the  Marne  above  Meaux,  it  was  said  that  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  German  plans,  the  attack  on  Paris 
had  been  abandoned,  and  the  Germans  were  making  a  new 
"  mysterious  "  movement.  There  was  really  no  mystery  about 
it.  The  one  object  of  the  enemy  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Allied  armies,  and  Von  Kluck,  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
advance,  was  closing  to  his  own  left  to  co-operate  with  Von 
Billow  in  the  advance  across  the  Marne. 

In  order  to  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  great  battle  that  began  on  Sunday,  September  6th,  one 
must  not  confine  one's  view  only  to  the  movements  near 
Paris.  From  the  Marne,  near  Meaux,  the  German  advance 
was  an  enormous  wave  of  men,  horses  and  guns,  massed  in 
six  huge  armies,  and  covering  a  front  that  extended  along 
the  Marne  valley  beyond  Chalons,  then  eastward  by  the  plain 
south  of  the  Argonne  forest.  Beyond  this  point  the  German 
front  curved  round  outside  the  advanced  fortifications  of 
Verdun,  and  still  further  east  the  Bavarian  army,  based  on 
Metz,  was  moving  against  the  barrier  forts  south  of  Verdun, 
and  attacking  the  heights  north  of  Nancy.  The  battle  line 
extended  from  near  Paris  to  the  frontier  of  Lorraine.  The  hard 
fighting  on  the  Marne  was  thus  only  the  western  part  of  this 
tremendous  conflict  in  which,  including  the  combatants  on  both 
sides,  more  than  two  millions  of  men  were  set  in  battle  array. 

Before  telhng  the  story  of  the  battle,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  in  bold  outline  the  movements  of  the  German 
armies,  and  their  position  in  the  general  advance  southwards. 
We  may  leave  out  of  account  for  a  moment  the  7th  German 
army  on  the  extreme  left,  under  Von  Heeringen.  It  was  in 
Alsace,  based  on  Strasburg,  and  was  at  this  time  merely 
watching  the  French  detachments  holding  the  line  of  the 
Vosges.  Von  Heeringen's  work  had  so  far  been  entirely 
defensive.  The  other  six  armies  may  be  grouped  thus:— On 
the  right,  on  the  lower  Marne,  the  ist  Army  under  Von  Kluck, 
and  the  2nd  under  Von  Biilow ;  these  were  the  two  armies 
which  had  attacked  the  Allies  at  Mons  and  Charleroi  in  the 
third  week  of  August,  and  then  followed  up  the  retirement 
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of  the  Allied  left.  The 
German  centre  was 
formed  of  three  armies — 
the  Saxon  army  under 
Von  Hansen,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemburg  and  the 
Crown  Prince.  The 
Saxon  and  Wurtemburg 
armies  had  advanced 
from  the  Ardennes, 
forcing  the  line  of  the 
middle  Meuse,  winning 
another  battle  at  Rethel, 
and  then  occupying 
Rheims,  Epernay,  and 
Chalons  sur  Marne.  On 
their  left,  the  Crown 
Prince's  army  had  ad- 
vanced from  Luxemburg 
through  the  gap  between 
Verdun  and  the  Belgian 
frontier.  It  had  gained 
possession  of  the  wooded 
plateau  of  the  Argonne 
without  meeting  with 
much  opposition,  and 
then  pushed  southwards 
towards  Bar-le-Duc, 
leaving  detachments  to 
watch  the  fortress  of 
Verdun.  It  was  thus 
penetrating  behind  the 
fortified  line  of  heights 
that  extends  from  Verdun 
to  Toul  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  upper  Meuse. 
The  Bavarian  army, 
based  on  Metz,  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  this 
fortified  barrier.  The 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria 
had  a  double  mission. 
After  the  great  victory 
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he  had  won  on  the  frontier  of  Lorraine  in  the  third  week 
of  August,  he  had  forced  the  French  2nd  Army  back  upon 
Nancy  and  Toul.  He  was  attacking  Nancy  in  order  to 
open  a  way  into  the  wide  gap  between  Toul  and  Epinal, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  was  pushing  a  smaller  force  into  the 
hills  of  the  Meuse  towards  St.  Mihiel.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  ridge,  a  few  miles  further  northward,  the  Crown  Prince  was 
attacking  Fort  Troyon,  the  first  of  the  barrier  forts  south  of 
Verdun.  The  Bavarians  and  the  Crown  Prince's  army  were 
thus  endeavouring  to  break  through  the  barrier,  and  join  hands 
on  the  upper  Meuse.  If  they  had  succeeded  Verdun  would 
have  been  completely  isolated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  way 
would  be  open  for  the  Bavarian  army  to  act  against  the 
French  right  by  combining  a  flank  attack  from  the  hills  with 
the  Crown  Prince's  attack  in  front. 

The  German  plan  for  the  great  battle  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  of  a  very  ambitious  kind.  While  the  centre  held  the 
French  south  of  the  Marne,  Von  Kluck  was  to  cut  off  the 
extreme  left  of  the  AlUes,  and  force  it  back  on  Paris ;  and 
the  Crown  Prince,  aided  by  the  Bavarians,  was  to  break 
through  the  Une  just  beyond  the  right  centre  on  the  upper 
Meuse.  The  success  of  these  attacks  would  mean  that  the 
French  centre  would  be  cut  off  and  enveloped,  or  forced  to 
save  itself  by  a  hurried  retreat  towards  the  plateau  of  Langres. 
At  the  same  time  the  2nd  Army  would  be  in  deadly  peril  of 
being  enveloped  by  the  Bavarian  attack  in  front,  and  the 
advance  of  the  main  German  army  in  its  rear.  The  French 
armies  would  be  divided  into  three  separate  masses  of  beaten 
troops,  and  the  Germans  might  then  count  on  successfully 
dealing  with  them  in  detail.  It  was  a  bold  plan,  and  could 
only  be  justified  by  the  invader  possessing  a  very  marked 
superiority  over  the  defence  before  the  first  shot  was  fired. 
The  Germans  thought  that  this  necessary  condition  existed, 
that  the  Allies  were  already  demoralised,  and  half  beaten  before 
the  battle  began.  But  in  this,  as  the  event  proved,  the 
German  Staff  was  making  the  most  serious  mistake  in  the 
whole  campaign. 

Far  from  being  demoralised  by  their  retreat,  the  toil  they 
had  endured,  and  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  the  British 
troops  were  still  in  the  traditional  state  of  mind  of  "  not 
knowing  when  they  were  beaten."  They  thought  more  of 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  retreat  than  the  fact 
that  it  had  become  necessary.  The  men  in  the  ranks  consoled 
themselves  for  the  continual  retirement  by  telling  each  other 
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that  the  Germans  were  being  "  just  drawn  on,"  and  that 
presently  the  time  would  come  for  turning  upon  them  in 
earnest,  and  "  getting  a  bit  of  their  own  back."  The  com- 
manders of  the  Allies,  well  satisfied  at  having  prevented  the 
enemy  from  obtaining  any  decisive  result  by  his  victories  on 
the  frontier,  were  preparing  to  take  the  offensive.  By  the 
retreat  to  the  south  of  the  Marne  they  had  shaken  off  the 
pursuit  and  drawn  their  main  forces  together  on  ground 
where  their  flanks  were  secured  by  strong  fortresses,  and  the 
retirement  had  not  only  resulted  in  this  concentration,  but 
since  the  first  fighting  on  the  frontier  the  French  armies  had 
been  strongly  reinforced.  General  Manoury,  commanding  the 
6th  Army  to  the  north  of  Paris,  had  been  strengthened  by 
troops  drawn  from  the  garrison  and  was  now  waiting  under 
the  protection  of  the  outlying  forts  to  make  a  stroke  against 
the  German  flank,  as  Von  Kluck  advanced  to  the  crossings  of 
the  Marne.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  Paris,  Sir  John 
French's  army  had  halted  behind  the  Grand  Morin,  a 
tributary  of  the  Marne.  On  French's  right  flank  was  Conneau's 
Cavalry  Division,  and  the  5th  Army  under  General  D'Esperey. 
On  the  right  of  the  5th  Army  a  newly  organised  force,  the 
strongest  unit  in  the  whole  French  line,  had  been  brought  up 
from  central  France.  This  was  the  9th  Army  under  General 
Foch,  one  of  the  most  trusted  of  the  French  commanders. 
The  line  was  prolonged  eastward  to  the  barrier  fortresses 
by  the  4th  Army  (General  De  Langle)  and  the  3rd  (General 
Sarrail).  On  the  other  side  of  the  hills  of  the  Meuse  the 
2nd  Army,  under  General  Castelnau,  prolonged  the  line  to  the 
entrenched  heights  north  of  Nancy.  The  annexed  map  will 
make  these  arrangements  of  the  armies  clear  to  the  reader. 

To  understand  the  battle,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  a  clash  of  two  great  lines  of  armies  moving  to  meet 
each  other.  The  Germans  were  advancing  southward,  but 
instead  of  merely  holding  their  ground  against  them,  the 
Allies  assumed  the  offensive,  and  advanced  to  make  a  general 
counter-attack.  It  was  on  Saturday,  September  5th,  that 
General  Joffre,  who  directed  the  whole  operation,  met  Sir 
John  French  and  explained  to  him  what  the  plan  of  action  was 
to  be. 

There  was  to  be  a  general  advance  of  the  Allied  armies, 
beginning  at  sunrise  on  Sunday,  September  6th.  On  the 
Saturday,  Von  Kluck's  army,  forming  the  right  of  the  German 
advance,  had  crossed  the  Marne  at  various  points  above 
Meaux,  and  pushed  on  towards  the  Grand  Morin.     British 
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airmen  that  afternoon  reported  the  German  bivouacs  at 
Colommiers  and  La  Ferte  Gaucher  on  the  Grand  Morin,  and 
near  Dagny  to  the  south  of  it.  These  were  probably  the 
points  reached  by  Von  Kluck's  cavalry  and  the  advanced 
troops  supporting  it.  Further  north  long  columns  were 
still  crossing  the  Mame,  and  Von  Kluck  had  left  a  large  force 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Ourcq,  which  runs  into  the 
Mame  at  Lizy,  on  the  loops  of  the  river  above  Meaux. 

This  force  on  the  Ourcq  was  halted  and  facing  westward. 
It  was  a  flank  guard  prudently  left  by  Von  Kluck  to  protect  his 
advance  against  a  flank  attack  from  the  direction  of  Paris, 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne.  The  German  general 
had  forseen  the  possibility  of  the  very  movement  that  Joffre 
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had  planned,  and  had  taken  his  precautions  against  it.  The 
attack  which  began  on  the  Sunday  morning  cannot  have  been 
a  surprise  for  him — ^the  surprise  was  to  find  that  there  was  so 
much  fighting  power  left  in  the  Allied  armies. 

The  6th  French  Army,  which  had  retired  before  the 
Germans  to  the  protection  of  the  northern  forts  of  Paris, 
had  now  been  largely  reinforced  from  the  garrison  of  the 
capital.  As  Von  Kluck  turned  to  the  south-eastward,  it 
had  moved  out  with  its  right  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne. 
Joffre's  orders  now  were  that  it  should  move  on  to  the  east- 
ward, and  attack  the  German  flank  guard  along  the  Ourcq. 
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At  the  same  time  Sir  John  French,  with  the  three  British 
corps,  was  to  swing  round  to  his  right  and  attack  the  flank 
of  the  German  columns  along  the  Marne.  The  British  left 
as  it  gained  ground  would  come  into  touch  with  the  right  of 
the  6th  Army  operating  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Until 
this  was  done,  Allenby's  cavalry  would  close  the  gap.  On 
Sir  John  French's  other  flank  was  Conneau's  French  cavalry 
division  moving  up  towards  Dagny,  and  connecting  him  with 
the  5th  French  Army  under  D'Esperey,  which  on  the  Sunday 
was  to  push  forward  between  Courta^on  and  Estemay. 
Two  armies,  the  6th  French  Army,  and  the  British,  would  be 
acting  against  the  German  flank.  The  rest  of  the  Allied 
armies  would  be  moving  northwards  against  their  front  in  a 
long  line  extending  eastward  from  Courta9on  to  the  upper 
Meusc,  south  of  Verdun. 

On  the  left  of  the  5th  French  Army  was  the  9th  Army 
under  General  Foch.  It  was  advancing  over  the  same  ground 
on  which  Napoleon  had  won  some  of  his  last  victories  in  1814. 
It  crossed  the  Aube  at  Arcis,  and  advanced  on  La  Fere 
Champenoise  against  Von  Billow's  army,  which  it  was  to 
drive  across  the  Marne  at  Epemay,  after  this  its  objective 
would  be  Rheims.  The  Germans  had  occupied  the  city  with- 
out opposition  on  September  4th,  and  then  marching  through 
the  woods  on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  it,  they  had  seized 
Epernay,  crossed  the  Marne  there,  and  pushed  on  to  the 
upper  course  of  the  Petit  Morin,  where  it  flows  out  of  the 
marshes  of  St.  Gond. 

Next  in  the  French  line  was  the  4th  Army,  under  General 
de  Langle.  Foch's  army  was  a  strong,  newly  organised  force 
which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting,  and  had  not 
had  the  dispiriting  experience  of  a  long  retreat  from  the 
frontier.  De  Langle's  army  had  suffered  a  series  of  defeats, 
and  had  held  together  with  marvellous  spirit  through  a  long 
fighting  retreat  from  the  Ardennes.  When  the  full  story  of 
all  this  is  written  it  will  tell  of  heroic  endurance,  like  that 
of  our  own  men  further  west.  De  Langle  had  been  defeated  on 
August  2ist,  on  the  river  Semois,  by  the  Wurtemburg  army. 
He  had  tried  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Meuse  with  his  left 
on  the  fortress  of  Mezieres.  Under  the  attack  of  the  German 
guns  this  place  had  fallen  more  rapidly  even  than  Namur, 
and  De  Langle,  attacked  by  the  Wurtemburg  army  in  front, 
and  the  Saxon  army  on  the  left  flank,  had  been  driven  from 
the  Meuse.  Some  of  the  fighting  was  on  the  old  battlefield 
of  Sedan,  and  the  Germans  forced  the  crossing  of  the  river 
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first  at  Donchery  by  the  very  bridge  by  which  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick's  army  had  marched  over  it  in  1870,  on 
the  eve  of  Sedan.  De  Langle  retired  southward,  fighting  almost 
every  day  until  he  was  driven  from  the  line  of  the  Aisne  at 
Rethel.  He  then  made  good  his  retreat  by  Chalons,  where  he 
fought  another  rearguard  action  with  the  Saxon  army,  crossed 
the  Marne,  and  fell  back  to  the  south  of  Vitry-le-Fran9ois. 

On  the  right  of  the  line  was  the  3rd  Army,  under  General 
Sarrail.  It  had  had  much  the  same  experiences  as  the 
4th  Army.  In  the  third  week  of  August  it  had  been  pushed 
forward  north  of  Verdun  towards  the  Luxemburg  frontier, 
marching  towards  the  besieged  fortress  of  Longwy.  It  had 
won  a  first  success  over  the  Crown  Prince's  advanced  troops 
at  Longuyon  and  Spincourt,  but  it  had  then  been  driven  back 
towards  the  Meuse  on  the  same  day  that  De  Langle  was 
defeated  on  the  Semois.  The  Crown  Prince  had  advanced 
in  pursuit  to  the  gap  between  Verdun  and  the  Belgian 
frontier.  He  forced  the  line  of  the  Meuse  in  a  fight  in  which 
the  towns  of  Dun  and  Stenay  were  shattered  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  artillery,  and  he  had  then  pushed 
southward  through  the  Argonne.  The  3rd  Army  had  suffered 
so  severely  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the 
wooded  heights  against  his  advance.  The  Crown  Prince 
established  his  headquarters  at  St.  Menehould.  His  left  was 
in  touch  with  the  forts  of  Verdun,  and  a  strong  force  pushed 
on  to  the  south  of  it,  and  then  brought  several  batteries  of 
howitzers  into  action  against  fort  Troy  on,  the  first  fort  in  the 
line  of  fortifications  along  the  heights  of  the  Meuse  between 
Verdun  and  Toul.  The  high  explosive  shells  soon  reduced 
the  little  garrison  of  Troyon  to  dire  extremities,  and  the 
shattered  fort  was  on  the  verge  of  surrender  or  utter  destruc- 
tion when,  at  the  last  moment,  it  was  saved  by  the  general 
advance  of  the  Allied  armies. 

From  this  general  survey  of  the  situation  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Marne,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  Allied 
advance  was  a  resolute  assumption  of  the  offensive  by  armies 
that  had  nearly  all  endured  the  trial  of  defeat  on  the  frontier, 
followed  by  a  long  retirement,  in  which  they  were  more  than 
once  menaced  with  disaster.  The  only  fresh  troops  were 
part  of  the  6th  Army  on  their  left,  and  Foch's  gth  Army  in 
the  centre.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  are  to  estimate 
at  its  true  value  the  success  won  by  the  Allies.  It  also  helps 
to  explain  how  it  was  that  the  German  Staff  ventured  to  take 
the  risk  of  an  advance  across  the  Marne,  which  was  to  be 
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followed  by  attacks  not  on  a  single  point  of  the  Allied  line, 
but  on  its  centre  and  against  both  flanks. 

The  Allied  advance  began  in  the  early  hours  of  Sunday,  the 
6th,  and  made  comparatively  rapid  progress  during  the  first 
day  of  the  battle.  On  the  left  Manoury  pushed  forward 
towards  the  west  bank  of  the  Ourcq,  clearing  the  country  of 
the  German  advanced  troops,  and  re-occupying  Meaux,  where 
his  engineers  threw  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Marne  to  open 
communications  with  the  British  on  his  right.  Sir  John 
French  swinging  round  his  line  sent  the  3rd  Corps  on  his  left 
across  the  Grand  Morin  below  Coulommiers,  pushed  his  cavalry 
out  north-westward  to  clear  the  country  towards  Meaux, 
drove  the  Germans  out  of  Coulommiers,  and  by  evening  had 
his  right  at  Dagny,  which  the  enemy  had  held  the  day  before. 
D'Esperey  had  come  up  into  position,  prolonging  the  line 
to  Esternay  on  the  Grand  Morin.  Further  east  General 
Foch  with  the  9th  Army  had  checked  Von  Billow's  advance, 
and  the  French  centre  had  met  the  Prussian  Guards  and 
beaten  them  on  the  historic  battlefield  of  La  Fere  Champenoise, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  victories  in  1814.  On  Foch's 
right,  De  Langle,  moving  on  both  sides  of  the  Marne,  was 
in  action  with  Von  Hansen's  Saxons  about  Vitry-le-Frangois, 
his  right  being  in  touch  with  the  Wurtemberg  troops,  and  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  Allies,  Sarrail  was  fighting  his  way 
forward  against  the  Crown  Prince,  behind  whose  battle-line 
the  Germans'  siege  guns  were  still  thundering  against  the 
shattered  works  of  Fort  Troy  on.  When  the  sun  went  down, 
the  Allies  had  everywhere  gained  ground.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  war  the  German  advance  was  checked,  and  though  the 
battle  had  only  begun,  there  was  the  presage  of  coming  victory. 

On  Monday,  the  second  day  of  the  great  battle,  the  progress 
of  the  Allies  was  slower.  The  enemy  had  now  brought  all 
his  forces  into  action,  and  some  of  the  most  determined  fighting 
of  all  the  six  days  took  place.  Along  the  Ourcq  Von  Kluck's 
flank-guard  held  its  own  against  the  French  attacks.  This 
was  for  the  Germans  the  most  dangerous  part  of  their  line. 
If  they  had  been  driven  in  here,  their  defeat  would  have  been 
a  disaster.  In  front  of  the  British  the  Germans  fought  a 
retiring  action,  covered  by  their  cavalry,  which  included  the 
cavalry  division  of  the  Guards'  Corps.  During  the  day 
there  was  heavy  fighting  between  them  and  our  own  cavalry, 
and  in  these  moimted  combats  the  9th  Lancers  and  i8th 
Hussars  of  De  Lisle's  Brigade  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  vigorous  and  successful  charges.     D'Esperey 
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with  the  5th  Army  reached  the  Une  of  the  Petit  Morin.  Further 
eastward  the  Germans  held  their  ground  throughout  the  day. 
The  only  real  success  on  the  Monday  was  on  the  left. 

Next  day,  the  third  day  of  the  battle,  Tuesday  the  8th, 
was  its  real  turning  point.  On  their  extreme  right  the 
Germans  still  held  their  own  along  the  Ourcq,  but  everywhere 
else  they  were  being  pushed  back.  In  front  of  the  British 
they  were  driven  across  the  Petit  Morin,  fighting  a  series  of 
obstinately  contested  rearguard  actions.  They  made  the 
most  stubborn  resistance  near  La  Tretoire,  where  they  held 
a  strong  position  with  infantry  and  guns  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.  They  were  dislodged,  not  without  considerable 
loss  to  the  attack,  by  the  ist  Corps.  The  2nd  Division  moved 
directly  against  their  front,  the  cavalry  and  part  of  the 
1st  Division  crossed  the  river  higher  up  and  turned  their 
flank.     Several  guns  and  many  prisoners  were  taken. 

East  of  La  Tretoire  D'Esperey  crossed  the  river,  and  by 
evening  was  solidly  established  on  the  north  bank,  with  his 
right  at  Montmirail.  Beyond  this  point  General  Foch's 
victorious  advance  with  the  9th  Army  drove  Von  Biilow  across 
the  Petit  Morin.  That  evening  the  German  Guard  bivouacked 
on  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  after 
La  Fere  Champenoise,  some  of  Bliicher's  troops  were  driven 
into  the  marshes,  which  in  those  times  were  nearly  impassable. 
Since  then  extensive  drainage  operations  have  been  carried 
out,  and  in  ordinary  dry  weather  most  of  the  marsh  region  is 
a  tract  of  open  ground  affording  a  good  deal  of  pasture  to 
cattle,  and  showing  its  earlier  character  chiefly  by  the  wide 
expanses  of  level  rush-covered  heaths  between  the  stretches 
of  meadow.  But  after  a  heavy  rain,  even  for  a  few  hours, 
the  ground  becomes  boggy.  In  the  night,  between  September 
8th  and  9th,  the  weather  broke  and  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  In  the  morning,  when  the  German  retirement 
was  resumed,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  move  many  of 
the  guns  and  ammunition  waggons  of  the  artillery  from  the 
soft  ground  on  which  they  bivouacked,  and  in  which  the 
wheels  were  now  sinking  to  the  axle-trees.  The  result  was 
that  several  batteries  and  an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition 
had  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  a  curious  instance  of  history 
repeating  itself,  and  was  regarded  by  Foch's  army  as  a 
welcome  omen  of  success. 

On  Wednesday  the  9th,  the  British  advance  reached  the 
line  of  the  Mame.  On  Sir  John  French's  right,  the  ist  and 
2nd  Corps  actually  forced  the  crossing  of  the  river,  and  were 
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on  the  north  bank  before  evening,  but  on  the  left  the  3rd 
Corps  met  with  more  serious  opposition.  There  was  desperate 
fighting  about  La  Ferte  sous  Jouarre.  The  German  rear- 
guard blew  up  the  bridge,  and  during  the  afternoon  all  attempts 
to  throw  pontoon  bridges  across  the  river  at  the  town  and 
below  it  ended  in  failure.  It  was  only  after  nightfall  that  the 
bridges  were  at  last  pushed  across  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
vanguard  of  the  3rd  Corps  established  itself  on  the  north  bank. 
Von  Kluck  had  no  doubt  made  this  stubborn  resistance  in 
order  to  protect  the  left  of  his  line  along  the  Ourcq,  which  he 
heavily  reinforced  during  the  day.  All  attempts  of  the 
French  to  force  the  crossing  of  this  river  were  successfully 
repulsed. 

In  the  centre  the  Germans  lost  very  little  ground  and  still 
maintained  themselves  south  of  the  Marne  against  General 
Foch's  advance.  De  Langle  won  some  ground  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  north  of  Vitry-le-Francois,  but  Sarrail  on  the 
right  made  good  progress,  forcing  back  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  into  the  southern  heights  of  the  Argonne,  and  relieving 
Fort  Troyon.  Most  of  its  guns  were  out  of  action,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  garrison  were  huddled  together  in  the  bomb- 
proofs  of  the  central  works,  when  the  fire  of  the  attack 
ceased,  and  shortly  after,  the  cheers  of  French  infantry 
advancing  along  the  heights  above  the  Meuse  told  the  garrison 
that  rescue  had  come  at  the  critical  moment.  Thus,  by  the 
Wednesday  evening,  though  the  German  centre  stood  fast, 
both  flanks  of  the  long  line  had  been  driven  in,  and  the  victory 
was  definitely  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 

Next  day  the  Germans  were  everywhere  in  full  retreat, 
and  the  AUies  were  pressing  the  pursuit  and  reaping  some 
of  the  first  fruits  of  their  success.  Von  Kluck  gradually 
withdrew  his  forces  along  the  Ourcq  from  left  to  right,  and 
the  French  6th  Army  partly  crossed  the  river,  partly  swung 
round  to  the  northward  to  threaten  the  flank  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  retirement.  The  forcing  of  the  crossing  was  mainly 
the  result  of  the  British  advance  across  the  Marne,  which 
had  made  the  position  untenable  for  the  Germans.  Our  men 
pushed  forward  all  day,  fighting  a  series  of  rearguard  actions 
with  the  enemy,  and  capturing  13  cannon,  7  machine  guns, 
about  2,000  prisoners,  and  large  quantities  of  transport.  On 
every  rise  of  ground  in  the  undulating  country  between  the 
Marne  and  the  upper  Ourcq,  and  at  the  crossing  of  every 
stream,  the  German  rearguards  made  a  stand  to  delay  the 
pursuit. 
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A  letter  from  one  of  our  artillery  officers  gives  a  good 
idea  of  what  this  rearguard  fighting  was  like.  He  tells  how, 
as  he  was  approaching  the  crossing  of  a  httle  river,  the  battery 
was  ordered  to  come  into  action  to  support  with  some  other 
guns  the  attack  on  a  German  rearguard  : 

"  The  Germans  were  holding  the  opposite  bank,  a 
very  steep  bluff,  with  a  battalion  of  Jagers  (rifles),  and 
eight  machine  guns.  These  guns  were  trained  on  the 
road  where  it  was  fully  exposed  for  about  one  hundred 
yards,  and  nothing  could  cross.  The  section  of  the 
other  battery  was  trying  to  locate  them  and  knock  them 
out.  So  I  took  my  section  up  the  hill  behind  these,  and 
waited  for  any  targets  to  appear.  The  advance  guard 
had  been  working  well.  By  taking  cover  in  the  woods 
they  had  managed  to  get  down  into  the  river-bed  and 
round  the  flanks.  From  there  they  opened  a  hot  fire 
on  the  German  machine  guns.  From  my  position  I  could 
see  a  portion  of  the  road  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  had 
just  got  the  range  for  this  when  a  machine  gun  came 
galloping  up.  I  fired  two  rounds  at  it.  The  first  was 
over  and  just  behind  ;  the  second  short.  However,  I 
had  never  seen  anything  move  quicker  than  that  gun. 
By  now  our  infantry  had  forced  the  Jagers  back  and 
we  had  orders  for  a  general  advance.  As  we  crossed  the 
bridge,  I  heard  that  seven  of  their  machine  guns  had  been 
captured.  We  wound  up  and  up  and  on  all  sides  saw 
evidences  of  our  fire.  In  one  place  an  ammunition  waggon 
had  been  hit.  Both  horses  were  blown  over  into  the 
ditch.  A  bit  higher  up  was  a  young  boy  hit  in  the  back. 
All  that  we  could  do  was  to  give  him  water.  He  told  me 
that  his  orders  had  been  to  stay  till  shot  or  captured. 
These  German  infantry  are  a  brave  lot." 

The  account  the  young  German  officer  gave  of  his  orders 
is  a  clue  to  the  whole  action  of  the  enemy  during  this  day. 
They  were  deliberately  sacrificing  men  and  guns  of  their 
rearguards  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  general  retreat. 
Further  eastward  in  the  centre,  the  French  as  they  advanced 
had  the  same  experience.  They  were  opposed  by  German 
rearguards,  which  fought  stubbornly  and  lost  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  and  many  guns,  their  orders  evidently  being 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  delay  they  caused  to  the  pursuit. 
By  evening  the  French  centre  was  close  up  to  Epemay  and 
ChMons,  and  the  right  pushing  into  the  southern  woods  of  the 
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Argonne  forest.  The  Germans  had  abandoned  all  hope  of 
holding  their  own  in  the  Mame  valley,  but  they  were  fighting 
to  gain  time  in  order  to  complete  the  line  of  defences  they 
were  already  preparing  along  the  high  ground  north  of  the 
lower  Aisne,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  central  Argonne. 

In  his  official  despatches  Sir  John  French  counts  the 
advance  of  the  British  to  the  upper  Ourcq  as  marking  the 
close  of  the  great  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  campaign  in  France,  and  broke  the  hitherto 
uninterrupted  career  of  German  successes.  Its  moral  effect 
was  even  greater  than  its  material  results.  The  French  people 
passed  during  these  days  of  battle  from  what  seemed  to  be 
the  shadow  of  disasters,  like  those  of  1870,  to  the  sense  of 
victory  won  and  the  anticipation  of  a  speedy  expulsion  of 
the  invaders  from  the  country.  There  was  indeed  at  first 
some  exaggeration  of  the  extent  of  the  victory.  The  capture 
of  prisoners,  guns,  and  abandoned  transport  waggons  during 
the  pursuit  gave  the  false  impression  that  the  Germans  were 
thoroughly  demoralised  and  beaten,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  rally  for  another  battle.  But  as  we  have  seen 
these  captures  were  the  result  of  some  of  the  rearguards  left 
to  cover  the  retirement  being  more  or  less  completely 
destroyed.  Though  the  commanders  in  the  field  made  no  such 
mistake,  stay-at-home  people  who  read  of  the  battle  and 
pursuit  were  inclined  to  yield  to  much  the  same  false  impres- 
sion as  the  Germans  had  formed  after  our  own  retirement 
through  the  north  of  France.  The  enemy  was  defeated,  but 
he  had  successfully  withdrawn  his  armies  from  the  line  of 
the  Mame  and  his  main  fighting  force  was  still  intact.  Further, 
he  was  deliberately  preparing  an  entrenched  position  on  which 
to  make  a  prolonged  stand.  The  war  was  about  to  take  on 
a  new  aspect.  Instead  of  a  campaign  of  marches  and  battles 
it  was  to  be  for  months  to  come  something  like  a  vast  defence 
and  siege  of  fortified  positions.  But  the  great  change  which 
the  battle  on  the  Mame  had  produced  was  that  victory  had 
at  last  passed  to  the  side  of  the  AlUes,  and  for  some  time  to 
come  the  enemy  was  forced  to  abandon  the  offensive,  and  use 
his  utmost  exertions  merely  to  hold  the  ground  that  he  had 
so  far  won. 
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Drawn  by  Dudley  Tennant 


At  close  quarters  with  the  Germans 

The  "  Mad  Minute  "  to  which  our  men  look  forward 
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Drawn  by  Samaiios 


Cn  the  Marne 

r'rfnch  Engineers  rebuilding'a 
liridge  after  the  German  retreat 
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At  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
The  French  carrying  a  village 

IN  A   night  attack 


During  the  German  retreat  to  the  Aisne  there  was  much  fighting  at  close  quarters,  and  the  French 
carried  with  the  bayonet  a  number  of  villages.  The  Germans  had  dug  trenches  at  the  entrance  to 
each  village  and  placed  their  machine  guns  in  the  houses ;  but  they  were  powerless  to  withstand 
the  furious  charges  of  our  gallant  Allies 
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After  the  Battle  of  the  Marne^ 

Pursuing  the  enemy  by  forced  marches 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Mason,  from 
a  sketch  by  a  Lieuteivant  in  the 
Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment 


"Fired  at  constantly  by  friend 
AND   POE."     Our  gallant  airmen 

ESCAPING   FROM  THE   ENEMY'S' SHELLS 


One  of  the  surprises  of  the  war  has  been  the  strength  of  our  "  Fifth  Arm,"  which  has  won  the 
highest  praise  from  Sir  John  French  who,  in  his  first  despatch  from  the  theatre  of  war.  reported  of  the 
Royal  Flying  Corps  that  "  their  skill,  energy  and  perseverance  have  been  beyond  all  praise.  They 
have  furnished  us  with  the  most  complete  and  accurate  information,  which  has  been  of  incalcul- 
able value  in  the  conduct  of  the  operations  Fired  at  constantly  by  friend  and  foe,  and  not 
hesitating  to  fly  in  every  kind  of  weather,  they  have  remained  xmdaunted  throughout."  Up  to 
September  21  the  air  mileage  covered  by  our  aviators  in  reconnaissance  work  amounted  to 
87,000  miles 
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Drawn  by  Lionet  Edwards,  from  a  sketch  by  an  ogicer  relumed  from  tlie  /rant 
As  the  public  is  aware  from  the  official  despatches,  the  fighting  in  France  and  Belgium  has 
been  not  only  fierce  but  practically  continuous,  and  opportunities   for  much  needed  rest    have 
been  few  and  far  between.     This  sketch  shows  a  group  of  British  officers  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  in  a  bam  on  the  French  fighting  Une  by  orders  just  received  from  a  despatch  rider. 
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"  Move  on  in  half  an  hour:" 

British  officers  awakened  from,  their  slumbers 
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A  TURCO   CHARGE  ON  A  GERMAN  TRENCH 

A  Turco  convalescent  in  Paris  told  our  artist  how,  on  taking  a  trench,  occupied  by  German  infantry, 
his  men  advanced  right  up  to  the  brink  of  the  trench,  carrying  their  knapsacks  in  front  of  them  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  flying  pieces  of  shrapnel  fire.  On  arriving  at  the  German  trenches 
they  threw  down  their  knapsacks,  and  in  some  cases  their  rifles,  and  jumped  pell  mell  on  top  of 
the  enemy,  fighting  desperately  with  their  bayonets  in  their  hands.  This  incident  occurred  near 
the  Mame 
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Drawn  by  John  De  G.  Bryan 
from  sketches  by  an  Officer 
who  witnessed  the  incident 


The  Royal  Horse  Artillery  in  a  silk  hat 


A  man  in  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  lost  his  cap.  Anxious  to  get  another,  he  entered  a  chateau 
which  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Germans,  but  could  find  nothing  but  a  silk  hat.  He  got  back  just  in 
time  to  find  that  his  battery  had  received  the  order  to  move  forward.  He  mounted  with  the  silk 
hat,  and   as  he  went  past  a  companion  said,  "  Morning,  my  lord  ;   going  to  'unt  this  morning  ?  " 
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Drawn  by  Gilbert  Holiday 


Calais.  Refugees  entering 
THE  House  of  Tragedy 


"  Here,"  writes  Mr.  Holiday,  "  is  one  of  those  ironies  of  Fate  in  which  she  delights  these  days— to 
bring  a  crowd  of  this  sort  (every  one  of  them  knowing  the  tragedy  of  real  life)  to  wait  outside  the 
theatre,  seeking  admittance  through  magnificent  portals,  with  '  Tragedie '  printed  large  above.  A 
sadder  crowd  a  theatre  never  saw,  most  of  them  with  grey,  expressionless  faces,  almost  stupefied 
by  want  or  destitution.  What  a  contrast  to  the  theatre  at  the  British  advanced  base,  when 
Tonomies,  English  and  French  were  having  a  regular  '  beano  '  revelling  in  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  !  The  sketch  is  an  impression  of  what  I  saw  in  Cakiis  one  miserable,  rainy  afternoon — an 
endless  stream  of  refugees  and  wounded,  and  the  local  rumours  none  too  cheerful " 
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Drawn  by  Louis  Maltest 
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The  sack  of  Chateau-Thierry 

Gennan_soIdiers;carting>way.their  loot 


II 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  AISNE 


FROM  the  line  of  the  upper  Ourcq  the  German  right, 
under  Von  Kluck,  had  fallen  back  across  the  Aisne, 
a  deep,  rapid  river  which  runs  down  from  the  South- 
ern Argonne,  flowing  east  and  west  to  the  middle 
Oise.  North  of  the  Aisne,  the  Germans  halted  on  the  heights 
that  rise  almost  immediately  from  its  right  bank.  This  high 
ground  is  a  plateau  broken  up  in  places  with  narrow  valleys, 
and  dotted  with  clumps  of  wood  that  slope  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  the  crest  of  the  line  of  heights  which  extend 
from  the  Oise  at  La  Fere  by  Laon,  eastward  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rheims.  The  northern  and  eastern  edge  of  the 
plateau,  where  it  descends  by  bold  escarpments  to  the  eastern 
plains,  is  the  position  known  in  France  as  the  Falaises  de 
Champagne,  the  ground  originally  chosen  by  the  French  for 
a  last  stand  against  an  invader  marching  on  Paris.  It  had 
been  abandoned  during  the  retreat  from  the  frontier,  and 
the  Germans  now  chose  this  high  ground  above  the  Aisne 
for  a  determined  stand  of  their  right.  It  was  historic  ground. 
During  the  campaign  of  France  in  1814  at  the  end  of  February, 
Napoleon  had  made  a  dash  across  the  Aisne  against  Blucher. 
After  a  hard  fight  the  Prussians  were  driven  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  plateau  at  Craonne,  but  Napoleon  failed  in  his 
attempt  to  force  the  Blucher 's  position  at  Laon.  In  those 
days  the  small  numbers  of  the  armies  engaged  and  the  short 
range  of  their  weapons  localised  the  fighting  on  special  points 
of  the  high  ground.  But  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
campaign  the  German  staff  must  have  fully  realised  the 
advantages  that  the  heights  of  the  Aisne  offered  as  a  defen- 
sive position  against  an  enemy,  moving,  like  Napoleon, 
from  the  southward  across  the  river,  and  when,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Marne,  they  decided  on  making  a   stand   to 
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check  the  advance  of  the  victorious  AlUes,  they  chose  this 
strong  ground  for  their  right. 

When,  in  the  second  week  of  September,  the  Alhed  armies 
pushed  northward  across  the  Ourcq  and  approached  the 
Aisne,  still  driving  the  German  rearguards  before  them,  the 
general  impression  was  that  the  enemy  was  so  badly  beaten 
that  he  would  soon  be  driven  out  of  France.  On  September 
13th,  Sir  John  French  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force 
was  approaching  the  Aisne.  On  the  left  his  cavalry  pushed 
close  up  to  Soissons,  and  some  of  his  artillery  was  in  action 
against  the  German  troops  beyond  the  river.  On  his  right, 
three  of  Allenby's  cavalry  brigades  drove  the  Germans  across 
the  little  river  Vesle,  a  tributary  of  the  Aisne,  near  Braisne. 
That  evening  the  First  Corps  bivouacked  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne.  The  Second  Corps  was  in 
the  centre  on  both  sides  of  the  Vesle,  and  the  First  Corps 
was  about  Buzancy,  south-east  of  Soissons,  The  cavalry 
reported  that  the  Germans  were  holding  the  heights  along 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Aisne,  and  that  nearly  all  the  bridges 
over  the  river  had  been  destroyed.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
enemy's  position  was  a  strong  one,  but  it  was  beUeved  that 
the  most  he  would  attempt  would  be  to  fight  another  rear- 
guard action  along  the  river  to  cover  the  general  retirement 
of  his  armies.  The  British  force  was  only  one  of  the  armies 
that  was  pushing  northward  in  a  great  wave  along  a  front 
that  extended  across  central  France,  from  the  upper  Meuse 
to  beyond  the  Oise.  The  great  battle,  which  began  on 
Saturday,  September  14th,  mainly  took  place  between  these 
river  hnes.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  conflict  that  was 
to  last  for  months.  The  first  days  of  fighting  are  known 
to  us  as  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  The  Germans  call  it  the 
battle  between  the  Oise  and  Meuse.  On  the  British  left  from 
near  Soissons  to  beyond  the  Oise  was  the  6th  French  Army 
under  General  Mannoury.  On  the  right  was  the  5th  Army 
under  General  D'Esperey.  These  three  Armies,  French  and 
British,  were  opposed  to  the  ist  German  Army  under  Von 
Kluck,  holding  the  Aisne  plateau.  Eastward  of  Craonne 
the  ground  sinks  sharply  to  the  Aisne,  near  the  old  ferry  of 
Berry-au-Bac,  where  a  modern  bridge  carries  the  Rheims- 
Laon  road  across  the  Aisne.  Beyond  Berry-au-Bac  a  little 
river,  the  Suippe,  runs  into  the  Aisne,  and  along  the  northern 
banks  of  this  tributary  stream,  the  ground  rises  northward 
in  a  gentle  slope.  This  was  the  position  to  which  the  2nd 
German  Army,  under  Von  Biilow  had  retreated,  abandoning 
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Rheims,  which  was  reoccupied  by  the  gth  French  Army 
under  General  Foch.  The  German  hne  was  prolonged  east- 
ward to  the  Argonne  and  the  upper  Meuse  by  the  Army 
of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Saxon  Army,  lately  under 
Von  Hausen,  but  now  commanded  by  Von  Einem,  and  the 
Army  of  the  Crown  Prince.  These  three  armies  were  faced 
by  the  4th  French  Army  under  De  Langle,  and  the  3rd  Army 
under  Sarrail.  Beyond  the  Meuse  and  the  fortified  range 
of  heights  that  run  south  from  Verdun  the  Bavarian  Army 
was  attacking  Nancy  and  the  barrier  forts  on  the  hills.  Once 
more  armies,  each  more  than  a  million  strong,  were  set  in 
battle  array  along  fronts  of  over  a  hundred  miles. 

Of  the  French  operations  during  the  first  days  of  this 
great  battle  we  know  only  some  salient  points.  Thanks 
to  Sir  John  French's  despatches,  we  have  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  fine  work  that  was  done  by  our  own  men. 
The  battle  began  at  daybreak  on  Saturday,  September  14th, 
by  a  general  advance  against  the  line  of  the  Aisne.  The 
orders  were  to  force  the  river  crossing  at  several  points. 
From  the  heights  in  the  south  bank  our  artillery  covered 
the  operation  and  engaged  the  German  batteries  posted  on 
the  wooded  slopes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  front 
assigned  to  the  British  was  about  fifteen  miles.  Along  some 
parts  of  this  frontage  it  was  difficult  even  to  approach  the 
river,  because  the  hills  receding  in  places  from  the  stream 
left  broad  stretches  of  open  ground  every  yard  of  which  could 
be  searched  by  the  enemy's  long-ranging  artillery.  But, 
in  other  places,  there  was  good  cover  at  least  from  view 
nearly  up  to  the  river-bank.  For  there  is  abundance  of 
wood  on  the  slopes,  and  in  the  hollow  of  the  river  hne  villages 
and  farmsteads  with  clumps  of  trees  and  roads  sunk  between 
high  banks  helped  to  screen  the  advance. 

The  most  difficult  and  dangerous  work  of  the  day  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  engineers.  The  river  was  swollen,  and  a 
muddy  torrent  was  roaring  through  the  wreckage  of  the 
broken  bridges  at  the  villages.  Near  Soissons  French  and 
English  engineers  tried  to  push  two  pontoon  bridges  across, 
but,  after  repeated  attempts  made  under  a  heavy  shrapnel 
fire  from  the  northern  heights,  they  had  to  give  it  up.  Further 
west,  Mannoury's  men  had  managed  to  bridge  the  river  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning,  and  gained  a  footing  on  the  northern 
bank.  The  French  succeeded  in  getting  pontoon  bridges 
across  at  Vic  and  Fontenoy  to  the  west  of  Soissons,  and, 
in  the  afternoon,  were  fighting  their  way  up  the  ravines  and 
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the  wooden  slopes  of  the  plateau.  But  near  Soissons  both 
the  French  and  the  British  engineers  failed  to  push  the  pon- 
toons over  the  river.  A  bridge  would  be  half-made  when  it 
would  be  shattered  by  the  bursting  shells  hurled  from  the 
German  howitzer  batteries  on  the  northern  heights.  Attempts 
to  find  out  the  position  of  the  batteries  and  silence  them  were 
ineffectual.  Again  and  again  the  engineers  renewed  their 
efforts,  but  at  last  it  was  realised  that  a  crossing  at  this  point 
was  impossible. 

To  the  east  of  Soissons  near  the  village  of  Venizel,  where 
a  long  island  divides  the  river  into  two  branches,  a  bridge 
was  successful  constructed,  and  the  iith  British  Brigade  got 
across  the  river.  At  the  village  itself  the  road  bridge  had 
been  blown  up  by  the  enemy,  but  the  explosion  had  only 
partly  demolished  it.  It  was  repaired  early  in  the  morning, 
and  supplied  another  crossing  point.  On  the  bend  of  the 
river  between  Venezil  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vesle,  other 
brigades  of  the  3rd  Corps  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  rafts. 
The  village  of  Missy  was  occupied,  and  an  attack  pushed 
forward  up  the  long  ravine-like  valley  that  opens  on  the  river 
north  of  the  village. 

In  the  British  centre  Smith-Dorrien  with  the  2nd  Corps 
advanced  against  the  river-line  on  both  sides  of  the  junction 
of  the  Vesle  and  Aisne.  There  was  heavy  loss  during  the 
crossing  of  the  open  ground  where  the  valley  of  the  Vesle 
opens  between  the  heights  of  the  south  bank.  Attempts 
to  bridge  the  river  opposite  the  village  of  Missy  ended  in 
failure,  but  in  the  afternoon  rafts  were  constructed  and 
hauled  backwards  and  forwards,  and  by  this  means  two 
brigades  were  sent  across  the  Aisne.  Smith-Dorrien's  other 
division,  the  3rd,  attempted  a  crossing  east  of  the  Vesle. 
Here  the  Germans  had  left  the  bridge  at  Conde  intact.  On 
the  other  side  they  held  the  village,  and  had  tiers  of  rifie 
trenches  on  the  steep  slope  by  which  the  heights  rise  above 
it,  and  batteries  in  position  on  the  crest.  Some  of  them 
actually  sheltered  among  the  ramparts  of  the  abandoned 
French  fort  of  Conde.  At  this  point  all  attempts  to  force 
the  crossing  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  Germans  held 
Cond^  not  only  all  that  day,  but  for  weeks  to  come. 

The  8th  Brigade,  on  Smith-Dorrien's  right,  gained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  nothern  bank  at  the  village  of  Vailly  round  the 
bend  of  the  river  above  Conde.  Beyond  this  point  Haig  was 
attacking  with  the  ist  Corps  at  the  villages  of  Chavonne,  Pont 
Arcy,  and  Bourg  on  a  front  of  about  six  miles.     In  this  part  of 
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the  valley  the  river  winds  along  the  base  of  the  hills  in  long 
loops  and  bends,  and  to  facilitate  the  barge  navigation  a 
canal  has  been  cut  on  a  fairly  straight  line  on  the  south  side 
from  near  Chavonne  to  beyond  Bourg,  The  ist  Corps  had 
thus  to  cross  two  obstacles,  first  the  canal,  and  then  the  wind- 
ing river,  and  the  flat  open  space  between  them  was  swept 
by  the  German  guns  on  the  heights.  The  canal  was  easily 
bridged,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  attack  then  began.  At 
most  points  it  proved  impossible  to  get  the  pontoons  across 
the  open  ground  of  the  river.  At  Chavonne  the  crossing  was 
made  by  boats  and  rafts.    At  Pont  Arcy  an  iron  road  bridge 
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had  been  blown  up,  the  broken  girders  formed  a  kind  of 
switchback  across  the  river,  but  in  the  middle  at  the  deepest 
part,  even  the  tops  of  them  were  a  couple  of  feet  under  water, 
and  the  river  swollen  by  rain,  was  foaming  over  them  like  a 
mill-race.  Having  crossed  the  canal  and  got  into  the  village, 
the  men  of  the  leading  battalion  of  the  5th  Brigade  decided 
on  attempting  the  crossing  of  the  broken  bridge.  Ropes 
were  stretched  across  to  help  them  to  keep  their  footing  at 
the  most  difficult  point,  and  one  by  one  they  made  their  way 
over  the  wreckage,  being  nearly  up  to  their  waists  in  water 
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in  the  middle.  Gradually  a  small  force  was  accumulated  on 
the  north  bank  and  as  it  pushed  forward  the  engineers  were 
able  to  improve  the  difficult  crossing.  But  it  was  on  the 
extreme  right,  near  Bourg,  that  Haig  was  most  successful. 
Here  the  whole  of  the  ist  Division,  three  strong  brigades, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  during  the  morning.  Near 
Bourg  a  branch  canal  starts  from  the  canal  of  the  Aisne,  and 
is  carried  across  the  river  itself  by  a  low  aqueduct  with  a 
broad  tow-path.  By  a  lucky  chance  the  enemy  did  not  hold 
this  point  very  obstinately.  They  were  driven  from  the  tow- 
path  and  the  aqueduct,  and  a  steady  stream  of  men  was 
pushed  across.  Then  beside  the  aqueduct,  and  largely 
sheltered  by  it  from  the  enemy's  fire,  pontoon  bridges  were 
constructed  for  the  artillery.  The  ist  Division  not  only 
crossed,  but  succeeded  in  pushing  for  more  than  two  miles  up 
the  plateau,  and  halted  in  the  evening  on  a  partly  entrenched 
line  between  the  villages  of  Moussy  and  Moulin,  On  its  right, 
D'Esperey  with  the  5th  Army  had  been  crossing,  and  a 
brigade  of  French  Morocco  Infantry  covered  the  flank  of  the 
British  line. 

By  evening,  not  without  much  loss,  and  the  most  heroic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  engineers,  the  crossing  of  the  river 
had  been  secured  at  several  points,  and  about  half  Sir  John 
French's  force  was  on  the  north  bank,  and  on  the  right  not 
only  had  the  river  been  crossed,  but  solid  progress  had  been 
made  on  the  heights  beyond  it.  The  forcing  of  this  strong 
river  Hne  in  a  single  day  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  enemy 
was  still  in  retreat  and  had  merely  fought  with  a  delaying  or 
rearguard  action  along  the  river.  This  was  the  view  generally 
taken  by  the  Alhed  Generals.  Its  correctness  was  to  be  put 
to  the  test  next  day  by  a  general  advance  against  the  northern 
heights. 

This  plateau  of  the  Aisne  is  broken  up  on  its  southern 
margin  by  a  number  of  minor  valleys,  some  of  them  almost 
like  steep-sided  ravines,  others  more  open.  In  many  of  these 
valleys  there  are  quarries  which  have  been  worked  for  cen- 
turies, and  their  excavations,  underground  passages  and  huge 
waste  heaps  afford  an  abundance  of  ready-made  cover. 
There  are  clumps  of  wood  everywhere,  especially  on  the 
higher  slopes,  where  they  make  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  distant 
view  of  the  main  crest-Hne.  The  villages  are  strongly  built 
of  stone.  A  good  road,  locally  known  as  the  "  Route  des 
Dames,"  runs  along  the  main  crest  of  the  plateau,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  heights  the  ground  falls  away  behind  it 
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into  a  deep  hollow,  running  parallel  with  the  road,  and  giving 
excellent  shelter  for  the  supports  of  troops  holding  the  crest 
line.  The  full  strength  of  the  position  was  revealed  during 
the  attack  made  upon  it  all  along  the  line  on  the  morning  of 
Tuesday,  September  15th,  the  day  of  the  hardest  fighting 
during  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 

Sir  John  French  in  planning  the  day's  operations,  relied 
chiefly  upon  what  would  be  done  by  the  ist  Corps  on 
the  right  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  As  we  have  seen,  Haig, 
on  the  day  before,  had  pushed  well  forward  up  the  slopes, 
and  of  all  the  British  force  his  troops  were  nearest  the 
crest  of  the  plateau.  His  orders  were  to  push  forward  at 
dawn  towards  the  "  Route  des  Dames."  If  he  could  win  this 
high  ground  he  would  be  able  to  outflank  the  German  line 
further  west,  and  thus  materially  assist  the  rest  of  the  British 
force  in  storming  the  main  position  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  dull,  cloudy  day  with  frequent  showers  of  driving 
rain  that  made  the  long-range  work  of  the  artillery  somewhat 
difficult.  Haig  sent  his  ist  Division  forward  on  the  right  to 
attack  the  villages  of  Vendresse,  Troy  on  and  Chivy,  while  the 
2nd  Division  on  the  left  sent  two  brigades  along  the  valley 
followed  by  the  canal  towards  the  village  of  Braye,  the  5th 
Brigade  east  of  the  canal,  and  the  6th  west  of  it,  while  the 
4th  Guards'  Brigade  moved  up  the  spur  of  the  plateau  still 
further  west  towards  the  village  of  Ostel.  In  the  first  hour 
good  progress  was  made.  The  German  advanced  parties 
being  everywhere  driven  in.  But  as  the  attack  approached 
the  villages,  the  enemy's  resistance  became  more  determined. 
It  was  soon  reahsed  that  the  Germans  were  fighting  no  mere 
rearguard  action,  but  were  obstinately  defending  a  well- 
chosen  and  elaborately  prepared  position.  It  was  only 
gradually  that  its  full  strength  was  revealed.  The  wooded, 
broken  ground  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  general  view 
of  the  position  held  by  the  enemy,  but  at  every  point  where 
the  attack  approached  the  crest  of  the  plateau  there  was  the 
same  experience.  The  men  came  under  a  heavy  fire  from 
unseen  enemies,  using  their  rifles  from  deep  trenches,  and 
supported  by  hidden  batteries  still  further  back.  Troyon 
and  Vendresse  were  stormed  after  some  hours  of  desperately 
hard  fighting  in  which  the  Northamptons  suffered  heavily. 
The  3rd  Brigade  fought  its  way  into  Chivy,  but  the  villages 
proved  to  be  only  the  outworks  of  the  main  position  and  all 
further  advance  was  checked  by  the  storm  of  fire  that  poured 
down  the  slopes  from  the  German  entrenchments  along  the 
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Route  des  Dames.  In  the  valley,  to  the  left  along  the  canal, 
the  attack  came  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  the  village  of  Braye, 
where  the  ridge  rises  abruptly  and  the  canal  disappears  in  a 
tunnel  underneath  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hollow  the 
Guards  were  fighting  their  way  through  the  woods  towards 
Ostel. 

Further  to  the  left  the  two  other  corps  had  been  engaged 
since  daybreak,  but  starting  almost  from  the  river  bank,  they 
had  made  much  less  progress.  The  attack  of  the  2nd  Corps 
was  divided  into  two  separate  parts  by  the  Germans  still 
holding  undisputed  possession  of  the  Conde  spur.  East  of 
the  Cond6  the  3rd  Division  was  just  able  to  gain  a  footing  on 
the  slopes  above  Vailly.  On  the  other  side  of  Cond6  the  5th 
Division  was  co-operating  with  the  3rd  Corps  in  an  advance 
upon  the  heights  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  valley  that  runs 
down  to  the  Aisne  above  Missy.  Still  further  to  the  left,  the 
French  6th  Army  had  begun  the  day  well,  winning  its  way 
over  the  lower  spurs  of  the  plateau,  storming  the  quarries  at 
the  village  of  Autruche,  capturing  the  long  wooded  spur  that 
runs  parallel  to  the  Aisne  at  the  village  of  Nouvion,  and 
penetrating  into  the  valley  behind  it  near  Morsain.  By  noon 
General  Mannoury's  attack  was  beginning  to  work  up  towards 
the  main  ridge  of  the  plateau,  though  it  was  making  very  slow 
progress. 

But  now  a  change  came  over  the  battle.  During  the 
morning  hours  the  enemy  had  lost  some  ground,  but  had 
gradually  brought  the  attack  to  a  standstill  at  most  points. 
The  Germans  now  began  to  counter-attack  all  along  the  line, 
their  advance  being  heralded  by  a  sudden  development  of  a 
tremendous  artillery  fire.  On  the  left  the  German  attack 
drove  the  French  from  all  the  ground  they  had  won  and 
forced  them  steadily  back  till  they  could  at  last  barely  hold 
their  own  along  the  river  bank.  On  the  British  left  the  3rd 
Corps  was  also  forced  back  to  the  low  ground.  On  the  right 
Haig's  men  succeeded  in  holding  their  own  in  the  villages  they 
had  won,  though  the  position  was  for  a  while  in  danger  by  the 
retirement  of  the  French  Moorish  troops,  who  had  been  cover- 
ing the  right.  In  the  woods  about  Ostel  the  Guards  had  to 
fall  back  before  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  Germans 
began  to  work  round  their  left  into  the  hollow,  north  of  Cha- 
vonne,  threatening  to  break  through  the  British  line  between 
the  ist  and  2nd  Corps.  The  only  reserve  that  Sir  John  French 
had  in  hand  was  made  up  of  three  brigades  of  AUenby's 
cavalry  division.    These  were  hurried  through  Chavonne  and 
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pushed  forward  on  the  left  of  the  Guards,  and  every  available 
man  was  dismounted  to  prolong  the  hard-pressed  firing  line. 
This  reinforcement  stopped  the  German  advance,  and  saved 
the  situation  at  this  point. 

After  their  first  success  the  Germans  made  no  further 
progress.  At  some  points  they  maintained  themselves  till 
nightfall  on  the  ground  they  had  won.  At  others  they  fell 
back  to  their  entrenched  lines.  By  this  time  the  idea  of 
storming  the  enemy's  position  in  a  single  day  had  been  aban- 
doned. Haig's  men  were  busy  digging  themselves  in  on  the 
ground  they  actually  held  from  Troyon  by  Chivy,  and  across 
the  canal  to  the  wooded  heights  between  Chavonne  and  Ostel. 
The  shelter-trenches  hastily  dug  that  afternoon  marked  out 
the  advanced  line  of  the  enormous  system  of  entrenchment 
that  gradually  grew  up  along  the  Aisne,  and  were  held  for 
weeks  to  come.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  war  of 
entrenched  positions  and  siege  work  that  was  characteristic 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  campaign.  This  battle  of  September 
15th  was  one  of  those  engagements  in  which  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory.  The  Germans  had  held  their  main  position  and 
at  several  points  had  regained  ground  lost  the  day  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  our  side  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  solidly 
established  himself  on  the  heights  in  an  advanced  position, 
capturing  several  villages,  and  taking  some  hundreds  of 
prisoners  and  several  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and  machine 
guns.  He  had  secured  ground,  the  possession  of  which  by 
the  enemy,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  Army  to 
hold  its  own  on  the  north  side  of  the  Aisne.  Of  the  work 
done  by  the  ist  Army  Corps  Sir  John  French  wrote,  in  his 
despatch  of  October  8th  : 

"  Throughout  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  this  advanced 
and  commanding  position  was  maintained,  and  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  the  Army  Corps  under  his  com- 
mand. Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  the  enemy's 
infantry  has  been  hurled  against  him  in  violent  counter- 
attack, which  has  never  on  any  one  occasion  succeeded, 
while  the  trenches  all  over  his  position  have  been  under 
continuous  heavy  artillery  fire." 

During  this  battle  of  the  15th  large  shells  exploded  over 
the  British  attack,  the  fragments  of  which  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  had  in  action  some  8-inch  siege  guns  with  a 
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range  of  about  10,000  3^ards.  The  fortress  of  Maubeuge  had 
been  taken  a  few  days  before,  and  the  enemy  had  hurried 
down  to  the  entrenched  position  on  the  Aisne  many  of  the 
heavy  siege  guns  and  howitzers  which  had  been  used  to  reduce 
the  fortress.  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  also  reinforced  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege. 

The  hard  fighting  in  which  the  6th  French  Army  and  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  had  been  engaged  during  these 
days  was  only  part  of  the  great  battle,  the  front  of  which 
extended  from  the  Oise  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Meuse. 
Beyond  the  British  right,  along  this  extended  front,  four 
French  Armies  were  in  action.  The  5th  French  Army,  under 
D'Esperey,  was  acting  on  Sir  John  French's  immediate  right, 
and  attacking  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the  Aisne  from  Bourg 
to  their  eastern  end  near  the  village  of  Craonne.  D'Esperey 
directed  his  chief  effort  against  Craonne,  the  possession  of 
which  would  turn  the  whole  line  of  the  heights.  But  he  did 
not  succeed  in  driving  the  Germans  from  the  strong  ground 
they  held — the  same  long  steep-sided  spur  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  victories  in  1814. 

Beyond  D'Esperey,  next  in  the  long  line  came  the  9th 
Army  under  General  Foch,  which  had  played  a  leading 
part  in  deciding  the  victory  of  the  Marne.  In  the  subse- 
quent pursuit  the  Germans  had  fallen  back  before  Foch 
through  Epernay  over  the  wooded  hills  north  of  it,  and  into 
Rheims,  which  they  abandoned  almost  without  firing  a  shot. 
The  French  reoccupation  of  the  historic  city,  one  of  the  most 
important  junctions  of  road,  railway  and  canal  traffic  in 
northern  France,  seemed  to  set  the  seal  on  the  victory  of  the 
Marne,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  Germans  of  the  strong 
positions  around  it  suggested  that  they  were  thoroughly 
demoraUsed  by  their  failure.  But  Von  Biilow,  who  com- 
manded this  section  of  the  German  line,  was  deliberately  fall- 
ing back  to  a  position  selected  to  protect  the  left  of  his  colleague 
Von  Kluck's  stronghold  on  the  Aisne  heights.  After  abandon- 
ing Rheims,  Von  Biilow  halted  with  his  right  at  Berry-au-Bac, 
on  the  Aisne  and  his  line  extending  along  a  few  miles  of  the 
river,  and  then  turning  eastward  along  the  northern  bank  of 
its  tributary,  the  river  Suippe.  At  first  sight,  the  position 
seemed  a  weak  one  compared  to  that  held  by  his  colleague 
on  the  wooded  hills  above  the  Aisne.  But  all  our  experience 
of  war  with  the  quick-firing  weapons  of  to-day  goes  to  show 
that  the  strongest  of  positions  is  not  the  steep  hillside,  but  the 
gentle  slope  sufficiently  even  and  open  to  be  exposed  to  the  low 
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sweeping  fire  of  rifles  and  machine  guns,  and  thoroughly 
searched  by  the  bursting  shrapnel  of  the  quick-firing  artillery. 
Even  on  the  Aisne  heights  Von  Kluck  chose  for  his  obstinate 
defence  not  the  bold  slopes  looking  down  on  the  river,  but  the 
gentle  declivities  near  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  When  he 
halted  north  of  Rheims,  Von  Biilow  established  himself  in  an 
entrenched  position  on  the  long  swell  of  ground  north  of  the 
Suippe,  with  open  fields,  sloping  evenly  in  its  front  to  the  bank 
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NEIGHBOURHOOD   OF   RHEIMS. 

of  the  stream.  His  right  at  Berry-au-Bac  was  well  posted 
behind  the  Oise  and  a  nearly  parallel  canal  line  barring  the 
main  road  from  Rheims  by  the  rear  of  the  Aisne  heights  to 
Laon.  Foch  with  the  gth  Army  advanced  to  the  attack  of 
this  strong  ground,  while  the  Allied  left  was  crossing  the  Aisne 
and  assailing  the  heights  beyond  it.  But  General  Foch  not 
only  failed  to  force  Von  Billow's  position  on  the  Suippe,  but 
was  driven  back  towards  Rheims  by  a  German  counter-attack, 
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Von  Biilow  crossed  the  Suippe  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  French, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  hill  of  Brimont,  north  of 
Rheims,  and  within  long  artillery  range  of  the  city. 

When  the  defences  of  France  were  reorganised  in  1875, 
Rheims  was  fortified  by  constructing  a  circle  of  forts  on  the 
hills  around  it.  One  of  these  forts  was  on  this  isolated  hill  of 
Brimont.  When  the  introduction  of  high  explosive  shells  for 
siege  artillery  rendered  the  fortifications  of  1875  obsolete, 
nothing  was  done  to  bring  the  defences  of  Rheims  up  to  date. 
With  a  strange  disregard  of  possibilities  which  it  is  hard  to 
understand,  the  forts  constructed  for  this  and  other  of  the 
great  French  cities,  were  first  neglected,  and  then  disarmed  and 
dismantled.  Rheims,  like  Lille,  appeared  in  French  official 
publications  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war  as  an  entrenched 
camp,  or  first-class  fortress,  though  these  places  had  really 
become  open  towns.  In  their  advance,  the  Germans  had 
occupied  the  city  without  resistance,  and  Foch  had  retaken 
it  in  the  same  way,  when  the  enemy  retreated  after  the  Marne. 
He  now  had  to  hold  it  under  considerable  difficulties,  for  not 
only  had  Von  Biilow  captured  Brimont,  a  point  once  considered 
essential  to  its  defence,  but  the  German  commander  succeeded 
within  a  few  days  in  occupying  in  the  same  way  the  sites  of  two 
others  of  the  old  circle  of  forts  on  the  hill  of  Nogent  I'Abbesse, 
to  the  east  of  the  city.  But  he  failed  to  capture  the  adjacent 
hill  of  Pompelle.  He  brought  up  heavy  siege  guns  to 
Brimont,  and  began  a  bombardment  of  the  city  and  the 
French  artillery  positions  around  it. 

Eastward  of  Rheims  the  3rd  and  4th  Armies  under  Generals 
De  Langle  and  Serrail,  were  in  contact  with  the  Crown  Prince's 
Army,  and  some  of  the  Saxon  and  Wurtemberg  troops  in  the 
country  south  of  Argonne.  Here,  too,  during  the  fighting  on 
the  Aisne  the  German  retreat  came  to  an  end  and  the  in- 
vaders began  a  persistent  defence  of  lines  of  entrenched 
positions. 

On  the  i6th,  the  day  after  the  general  attack  on  the 
Aisne  heights,  the  French  6th  Army  recovered  some  of  the 
ground  it  had  lost  on  the  left.  Sir  John  French  had  intended 
to  renew  the  advance  of  his  own  right  on  this  day,  but  he  says 
in  his  despatches  that  he  realised  that  any  advance  at  this 
point  would  dangerously  expose  his  right  flank.  The  fact 
was  that  D'Esperey  and  the  French  5th  Army  were  no  longer 
able  to  give  the  necessary  support  on  this  side.  A  further 
reason  for  delay  was  the  information  received  at  the  British 
headquarters  from  General  Joffre,  that  the  6th  Army  on  the 
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extreme  left,  was  being  reinforced  with  a  view  to  an  attempt 
against  Von  Kluck's  right  flank. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  week  no  further  advance  was 
possible.  The  Allied  lines  were  heavily  bombarded  day  and 
night  and  several  local  counter-attacks  by  the  Germans  had  to 
be  repulsed.  British  and  French  alike  were  busy  digging 
themselves  in  on  the  ground  they  held.  The  possession  of  the 
Conde  spur  and  the  bridge  below  it  by  the  enemy  divided  the 
British  line  forming  an  awkward  salient  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  2nd  Corps.  On  Friday  i8th,  Sir  John  French 
discussed  with  General  Smith-Dorrien  the  question  of  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  attempt  its  capture.  It  was  decided  that 
at  the  moment  it  would  be  too  costly  an  undertaking.  All 
the  more  because  though  the  Germans  held  the  bridge,  all 
exits  from  it  on  the  south  bank  were  barred,  so  that  the  enemy 
could  not  make  any  use  of  it  to  break  out  of  its  position  on 
to  the  south  bank.  It  was  just  after  this  conference  that  Sir 
John  French  heard  from  General  J  off  re,  that  he  had  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  new  plan,  and  to  attack  and  envelop 
the  German  right  flank. 

The  situation  was  this.  The  fighting  on  the  Aisne  heights 
had  ended  in  an  absolute  deadlock  all  along  the  line  from  the 
Oise  to  Craonne.  It  was  evident  that  a  mere  frontal  attack 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  useful  effect,  but  it  seemed  that 
there  would  be  a  good  prospect  of  forcing  Von  Kluck  to 
abandon  his  strong  position  by  a  movement  from  the  west- 
ward against  his  right  rear  and  his  line  of  communications. 
The  6th  Army  had  been  reinforced,  and  General  Manoury 
had  already  pushed  some  of  his  troops  up  the  right  bank  of 
the  Oise  towards  Noyon,  and  Von  Kluck  had  met  this  threat 
against  his  right  by  extending  his  line  beyond  the  river.  But 
General  J  off  re's  plan  did  not  consist  in  a  mere  extension  of 
his  existing  battle-line  to  envelop  the  German  right.  He 
was  using  the  French  railway  system  to  concentrate  a  new 
army  between  the  lower  Seine  and  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Amiens  was  the  headquarters  of  this  concentration,  and  the 
western  Army  was  to  march  by  St.  Quentin  against  the  line 
of  the  upper  Oise,  so  as  to  push  in  behind  the  German  right, 
and  threaten  the  invaders'  communications  with  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg.  The  plan  was  really  a  revival  on  a  larger  scale 
of  one  of  the  plans  of  campaign  of  the  Franco-German  war 
more  than  forty  years  before.  In  January  1871,  Faidherbe, 
with  the  French  Army  of  the  North  based  on  Amiens, 
attempted  a  march  by  St.  Quentin  and  Laon  against  the 
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communications  of  the  main  German  Army.  The  enter- 
prise ended  in  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  French  at  St. 
Quentin  but  the  conditions  now  offered  much  better  pros- 
pects for  an  advance  on  the  same  hne.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  invading  army  was  just  able  to  hold  its  own 
on  the  long  line  it  occupied  from  the  east  of  France  to  the 
Oise,  and  there  were  no  large  reserves  available  with  which 
to  stop  the  march  of  the  new  army  as  it  advanced  from 
Amiens  into  the  wide  gap  between  the  Aisne  heights  and  the 
Belgian  frontier. 

There  was  also  a  too  optimistic  hope  that  the  Germans 
would  not  anticipate  this  new  stroke,  and  would  only  realise 
their  danger  when  it  was  too  late.  The  general  opinion,  as 
expressed  not  only  in  the  Press  at  home,  but  in  letters  from 
headquarters  in  the  field  was  that,  notwithstanding  a  tem- 
porary check  on  the  Aisne,  the  Allies  had  secured  a  marked 
superiority  over  the  enemy,  and  would  now  by  a  bold  and 
unexpected  stroke  be  able  to  complete  his  destruction.  "  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  a  few  days,"  was  what  was  said  even  in  high 
places.  It  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  many  months.  But 
before  following  further  the  course  of  events  in  France  we 
must  say  something  of  the  important  work  that  was  being 
done  by  the  Navy  and  the  great  events  that  were  happening 
in  the  east  of  Europe. 
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Drawn  by  Dudley  Tennanl,  from  skeUhis 
by  a  private  soldiery  who  requests  us  nol 
to  publish  his  name 


Saving  the  guns  near  Soissons 
An  incident  of  the  battle  of 

THE  AlSNE 


Some  of  the  hottest  work  in  the  war  occurred  near  Soissons,  where  the  British  force  was  engaged.  At 
one  point,  where  the  Germans  attacked  repeatedly  in  great  force,  a  detachment  of  our  men  was  forced 
to  retire  through  a  wood.  Before  they  had  gone  far  an  officer  told  them  that  the  battery  must  be 
saved  at  all  costs,  and,  tximing  about,  fifty  in  number,  made  a  series  of  short  rushes  imder  heavy 
shrapnel  fire  until  they  reached  the  guns,  which  they  kept  on  firing  until  all  the  anmiunition  was 
exhausted,  the  enemy  being  mowed  down  in  masses,  but  ever  rallying  for  a  fresh  charge.  In  the 
meantime  the  detachment  had  teen  reinforced  by  the  Staflords,  and  the  teams  came  up  and  the 
guns  got  safely  away.    Soissons  was  finally  captured  by  the  Allied  forces  on  September  12th 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Gillett,  front  a  sketch  by  Kifleman 
David  Lloyd,  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifles 
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The  battue  of  the  Aisne— 
crossing  the  river  by  a  plank 
srioge  under  heavy  fire 


Rifleman  David  Lloyd,  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps,  now  lying  badly  wounded  in  a  provincial 
hospital,  was  one  of  the  gallant  band  who  crossed  the  Aisne  single  file  over  a  plank  bridge  under 
terrific  fire,  in  order  to  drive  the  Germans  from  a  ridge  while  the  Engineers  were  building  a  pontoon 
bridge.  "  I  don't  want  to  pretend,"  he  said,  "  that  I  liked  crossing  that  bridge  with  bullets  almost  as 
thick  as  hail  all  around,  and  shells  bursting  everywhere,  but  we  got  across  somehow,  though  a  lot 
of  chaps  fell  into  the  water  " 


Drawn  by  John  Charlton,  R. I.,  front  a 
sketch  by  Private  R.  Thompson,  of  the 
ist  Northamptonshire  Regiment 


"Saving  a  battery  that  stampeded 

INTO  the    enemy's   LINES" 


Private  R.  Thompson,  of  the  ist  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  who  is  invalided  home  with  a 
shrapnel  woimd  in  his  foot,  told  a  '  Graphic  '  artist  of  a  thrilling  incident  at  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne, 
when  one  of  our  batteries  was  shelled  before  the  drivers  had  time-to  unlimber.  "  In  a  moment  th? 
horses  got  frantic  and  stampeded.  There  were  seven  guns,  and  three  of  them  were  upset — horses, 
men  and  guns  all  stnigghng  together  in  the  muddy  road.  Four  teams  broke  away  and  galloped 
madly  with  the  guns  down  the  road  right  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  Immediately  half  a  dozen 
chaps  went  after  them  hell  for  leather,  and  caught  up  the  guns  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  Germans.  One  gun  was  upset,  and  they  had  to  shoot  some  of  the  horses ;  but  they  brought 
them  all  back,  and  only  one  man  was  hit,  so  far  as  I  know  " 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  Prater,  from  material 
supplied  by  a  wounded  R.F.A.  Driver 


Uphill  work  :    Dragging  a  gun 
along  the  sodden  roads 


During  the  recent  fighting  on  the  Aisne  the  troops  have  had  to  put  up  with  much  discomfort 
owing  to  the  severe  weather.  A  wounded  R.F.A.  driver  says  that  for  several  days,  when  the  order 
to  advance  was  given,  at  every  few  yards  the  great  guns  would  sink  deep  in  the  mire  and  ruts 
along  the  sodden  roads.  "  One  day  my  mate  sings  out  '  She'll  be  in  in  a  minute,  Jack,'  and  sure 
enough  she  gave  a  lurch,  and  we  were  floundering  about,  one  wheel  up  to  the  axle.  The  horses 
strained  and  strained.  We  swore  and  lashed  at  them,  but  it  was  no  use.  Then  the  sergeant 
said,  '  That's  no  use.  You'll  have  to  dig  her  out.'  We  did,  too,  and  shored  her  up,  and  after  four 
hours'  hard  labour  we  got  her  out  " 
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A    German    trick    to 

MISLEAD  THE  AVIATORS 

A    sham    howitzer    bidden  ii> 
branches  of  trees 
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Drawn  by  Ralph  Cleaver,  from  a 
sketch  and  description  by  an  officer 


The  KING'S  Own  Scottish  Borderers 

SAVING   A  MACHINE-GUN   UNDER   FIRE 


While  a  detachment  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  was  passing  through  a  village  street 
near  the  Aisne,  one  of  the  whee^  of  the  machine-gun  was  smashed.  Though  under  extremely  hot 
fire,  the  men  managed  to  unlimber  and  thjow  out  kits,  etc.,  and  restore  the  gun  and  ammunitioa 
in  its  place  and  get  it  away  to  safety 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  Prater,  from  sketches  supplied 
by  Private  J.  Neil,  ist  Lincolm 
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The  fine  work  of  the  Lincolns 
ON  the  Aisne       How    the  War 
Office  got  its  first  German  gun 


At  the  Battle  on  the  Aisne  were  two  companies  of  the  Lincolns,  who  surprised  a  German  l)attery 
and  captured  seven  guns,  one  of  which  is  now  in  London.  Private  Neil  says  that  the  German 
battery  was  on  a  hill  in  front  of  a  wood.  "  They  were  trying  their  hardest  to  dislodge  our  guns 
from  a  point  on  another  hill  about  a  mile  away.  We  had  orders  to  make  a  wide  detour  and  take 
up  a  position  in  the  rear.  Of  course,  we  thought  it  would  never  come  off,  but  the  battery  was  on 
its  own,  and  after  an  hour  we  came  up  right  into  the  wood  behind  them.  The  Germans  were  so 
intent  on  silencing  our  guns,  which  were  doing  a  lot  of  damage,  that  they  let  us  get  to  within  200 
yards  before  they  had  spotted  us.  You  never  saw  such  a  surprised  lot  in  all  your  life  when  we 
opened  fire.     Not  a  man  escaped  alive  " 


Drawn  by  S.  H.  Veider,  from  material  supplied 
by  Private  Eric  Kneale 


"  Death-Trap"  Trench:  a  scene 
on  the  alsne.  the  effect  of  a 
German  "coal-30X" 


Among  the  last  batch  of  wounded  to  arrive  home  are  a  number  of  men  from  the  East  Yorkshire 
Regiment,  who  occupied  what  was  known  as  "  Death-Trap  "  trench,  near  the  village  of  Marnes,  for 
two  davs  and  nights,  and  were  exposed  to  a  murderous  enfilading  fire  for  practically  the  whole  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  trench  covered  an  important  position,  and  had  at  any  cost  to  be  held.  Private 
Eric  Kncale,  who  was  one  of  the  many  wounded  in  the  trench,  supplied  the  material  from  which 
this  picture  was  drawn.  "The  noise  and  din,"  he  told  our  artist,  "  were  terriiic,  and  the  'coal- 
boxes'  .German  howitzer  shells;  seemed  to  be  coming  from  all  directions,  and  they'd  got  the 
range,  too.  \Vc  lost  a  lot  of  mrn  in  that  old  '  death-trap.'  I  got  through,  but  was  hit  when 
we  left,  after  the  Germans  found  they  couldn't  get  us  out.     I  never  want  another  job  like  that  " 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Gilleit,  from  a  sketch  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  Army 
This  picture  shows  an  episode  in  the  Battle  of  Craonnc,  during  the  fighting  on  the  Aisne,  the  battery  which  is  going  into  action  being  composed  of  the 
famous  "  Soixantc-quinze  "  or  3-in.  field  artillery,  to  which  the  French  owe  much  of  their  success.  The  effect  of  these  guns  is  terrible,  the  shells  which 
they  throw  exploding  only  ten  feet  above  the  ground  and  spreading  their  deadly  contents  over  an  area  measuring  loo  yards  by  30  yards.  Often 
single  shell  kills  a  whole  row  of  entrenched  men,  and  the  Germans,  who  have  nicknamed  the  "  Soixante-quinze  "  "The  Black  Butchers,"  have  a  holy 
horror  of  them.  The  French  artillery  has  shown  an  indisputable  superiority  over  the  Germans,  and  their  batteries  of  four  guns  do  the  work  of  several 
batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  French  fire  is  quicker,  and  the  gun-carriage  does  not  move  during  fire,  while  the  German  guns  shift  after  each  shot.  '  In 
addition  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  French  fire,  the  French  sheds  are  more  powerful  than  the  German  shells,  which  often  fail  to  explode 
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The  famous  "Soixante-Quinze"  in  the  field  : 
A  French  batter/  going  into  action 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Dadd,  R  /., 
photographic  material 


jrom 


Blessing  a  South  German  regiment: 
Bavarian  solciers  about  to  leave 
for  the  front 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  Prater,  from  a  description 
6y  Private  Charles  Bell,  of  the  ist  West 
Yorkshire  Regime.-U 


Another  gallant  deed  by  the  West 
Yorkshires.    Carrying  a  wounded 
comrade  out  of  action; 


Among  the  many  heroic  acts  during  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  is  that  of  Private  Charles  Bell,  of  the 
ist  West  Yorkshire  Regiment,  who  though  wounded  himself,  succeeded  in  bringing  his  helpless 
Sergeant  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  is  now  in  a  provincial  hospital.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  after  we'd 
been  in  that  charge  on  the  German  trenches,  in  which  most  of  our  company  was  wiped  out.  As  far 
as  I  could  see  there  were  only  three  of  us  left — the  Sergeant,  Bob  Gee  and  myself.  Gee  disappeared, 
and  then  the  Sergeant  dropped.  I  bandaged  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  we  started  for  home, 
me  crawling  and  he  riding  on  my  back.  It  was  hard  work,  and  the  Germans  were  firing  all  the 
time.  It  took  us  about  two  hours  to  reach  a  wood,  from  where  I  was  able  to  reach  the  field 
transport,  which  .fetched  the  Sergeant  all  right" 
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At  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  : 

The  British  troops  making  a  night 

attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches 
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Drawn  by  Ralph  Cleaver,  jrom  a  sketch  and 
description  by  Sergeant  J.  F.  Woodcock, 
isi  West   Yorkshire  Regiment 


The  splendid  stand  of  the  West 
yorkshires:  the  rush  across  a 
stubble-field  to  the  firins  line 
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During  the  battle  of  the  Aisne,  the  ist  West  Yorkshires  were  sent  to  relieve  the  Guards'  Brigade 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  British  Army  on  the  night  oi  September  19.  Next  morning  they  were 
ordered  to  reinforce  the  first  hnc,  which  was  being  heavily  attacked.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they 
were  under  a  veritable  hail  of  shrapnel  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  absolutely  in  the  open.  When 
the  actual  firing  line  was  reached  it  was  found  that  the  force  there  had  been  nearly  wiped  out.  The 
enemy  came  on  in  hordes  and  passed  over  them  twice,  the  second  time  on  the  return  to  their  own 
trenches.  Practically  all  the  battalion  was  cut  up,  only  206  out  of  1,150  answering  the  roll-call  after- 
wards. Among  those  who  were  killed  in  the  rush  to  the  firing  line  was  Lieutenant  E.  W.  W'ilson, 
the  officer  who  is  seen  falling  in  the  picture 


Draam  by  J.  R.  Skelton,  from  notes 
and  rough  skeU:hes  by  an  Infantry 
Private  in  a  Provincial  Hospital 


Battle  of  the  Aisne  : 
A  great  cavalry  charge 
German  treachery  avenqeo 

BY  OUR   sabres 


In  one  moment  of  the  battle  the  Scots  Greys  and  the  12th  Lancers  charged  the  Germans,  who 
dropped  on  their  knees  and  held  up  their  anns  as  a  sign  of  surrender.  The  British  cavalry,  holding 
their  weapons  clear,  rode  through  them  without  striking.  Instantly  the  Germans,  with  base 
treachery,  picked  up  their  rifles  and  started  firing  again.  The  British,  savage  at  this  act,  turned 
about  and  charged  back,  cutting  down  every  man  they  could  get  at.  Out  of  about  2,000  Germans 
hardly  a  dozen  stirvived. 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  Prater,  from  material 
■supplied  by  Private  G.  Drury,  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Regiment 


Death  in  the  barn  :  An  incident 
in  the  battle  of  the  alsne 


Private  G.  Drury,  of  the  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  who  is  lying  wounded  in  a  provincial 
hospital,  gave  our  artist  a  dramatic  account  of  a  night  spent  with  several  other  wounded  men  in  a 
bam  which  was  being  shelled  by  the  Germans  during  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne.  "  When  the  bullet 
found  me  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  as  there  was  little  chance  of  being  picked  up  that  night  I  started 
to  crawl  away.  It  was  agony  to  move,  and  it  took  me  an  hour's  struggle  to  reach  a  barn  in  the 
next  field,  where  I  found  seven  other  wounded  men.  I  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  lay  there 
half  dazed  until  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  whole  place  seemed  to  fall  in  on  us.  A  shell  had 
hit  the  barn  near  the  door  and  knocked  out  several  of  our  chaps.  In  the  moniing  the  whole  place 
was  a  wreck,  and  only  myself  and  two  others  were  alive  " 
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Drawn  by  J.  K.  Skelton,  from  a  sketch  by  Private 
J .  Law,  of  the  ist  Northamptonshire  Regiment 


a  good  shelter  from  shell  fire 
An  underground  field  hospital 

ON   THE   AlSNE 


During  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne  a  number  of  wounded  were  placed  for  temporary  shelter  in  caves 
in  the  heart  of  the  firing  zone,  and  remained  there  until  darkness.  "There  were  about  eighty  of 
us  in  one,"  Private  J.  Law,  of  the  ist  Northamptonshire  Regiment,  told  our  artist,  "  and  close  to  the 
mouth  were  four  Germans  lying  against  the  wall  in  the  straw  which  covered  the  floor.  None  of 
them  had  helmets  or  caps,  for  these  are  always  taken  as  souvenirs.  We  had  three  candles,  and  at 
the  mouth  the  R.A.M.C.  chaps  made  soup  and  tea  over  a  brick  fire.  Three  shells  burst  quite  close 
to  the  cave,  and  we  expected  every  minute  that  the  roof  or  the  sides  would  fall  in  " 
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Drawn  by  Arthur  Garratt,  from  maieriai  supplied  by 
Private  J.  Green,  of  the  Lo.al  North  Lancashire  Regimen 


Bridge-building  under  shell  fire:    the: 
magnificent  bravery  of  our  engineers 
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One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  the  long-drawn-out  battle  on  the  Aisne  is  related  by  Private 
J.  Green,  of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Regiment,  from  whose  rough  sketch  this  drawing  is  made. 
"  We  came  to  the  river  (Aisne)  in  the  early  hours  of  the  14th  and  found  that,  with  a  single  exception, 
all  the  bridges  had  been  blown  up.  The  engineers  immediately  set  to  work  with  their  pontoons, 
but  the  Germans  from  a  sheltered  position  had  the  range  perfectly.  As  quickly  as  one  raft  was 
got  into  position  the  poor  fellows  were  knocked  over  like  ninepins  by  the  most  murderous  fire. 
When  one  man  fell  over  into  the  water  another  took  his  place,  and  the  river  was  full  of  wounded 
struggling  in  the  water.  We  fished  out  ail  we  could.  Six  times  our  bridge  was  destroyed  before 
they  were  able  to  get  across.     The  bravery  of  the  chaps  was  magnificent" 


Ill 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  NAVY 

THE  navy  had  a  double  task  to  perform.  From  the 
very  first  hour  in  which  the  state  of  war  existed 
it  began  its  watch  upon  the  North  Sea,  and  the 
main  battle  fleet  was  held  in  readiness  to  attack 
the  German  high  sea  fleet,  if  it  ventured  beyond  the  protection 
of  its  mines  and  coast  batteries.  At  the  same  time,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  submarines — assisted  by  the  aerial  recon- 
naissances of  our  seaplanes — maintained  a  constant  patrol 
of  the  home  waters.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the  task  of 
the  navy.  It  secured  our  great  trade  routes  in  the  first 
place  by  this  watch  on  the  enemy's  naval  bases,  and  by 
forcing  his  most  powerful  ships  to  remain  in  harbour,  but 
there  were  already  before  the  war  a  number  of  German  cruisers, 
and  fast  liners  that  could  be  converted  into  auxiliary  commerce 
destroyers  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  These  had  to  be 
hunted  down.  It  was  always  recognised  that  at  the  outset 
of  a  war  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  our  shipping 
in  distant  seas  through  the  activity  of  these  raiders.  The 
business  of  the  navy  was  to  minimise  this  loss,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  enemy's  activity  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
But  its  most  important  action  for  the  protection  of  our 
commerce  and  oversea  food  supplies  was  the  "  bottling  up  " 
of  the  enemy's  main  fleet,  which  prevented  the  German 
Admiralty  from  reinforcing  the  small  number  of  ships  already 
available  for  the  war  against  commerce. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  we  had  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  number  of  our  battleships  and  heavy  cruisers. 
It  was  therefore  the  pohcy  of  the  German  Admiralty — 
announced  long  before  the  war — to  keep  the  High  Sea  Fleet 
intact  at  its  bases  in  the  opening  stage  of  the  war,  and 
endeavour,  by  submarine  attacks,  to  destroy  one  by  one  some 
of  our  powerful  ships,  so  as  to  diminish  the  numerical  superiority 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  NAVY 

of  avoiding  a  general  engagement.  On  the  moraing  of 
September  13th  our  submaurines  scored  a  first  snccaeas,  ^dien 
the  "  £  9,"  lieotenant  Commander  ICax  Hortoo,  sank  tiie 
light  cruiser  Hela,  close  in  to  the  German  coast.  The  amiser 
remained  afloat  kxig  enough  iorneaity  all  the  crew  to  be  saved. 

After  these  successfol  <^)erations  there  was  a  foeling 
that  the  situation  in  the  North  Sea  had  in^oved,  but  oo 
September  22nd  there  came  the  startHi^  news  of  the  loss 
of  three  cruisers  and  1,400  lives  by  submarine  attack  in 
the  open  sea,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  tiie  Hook 
of  Holland.  The  three  ships,  the  Cressy,  Aboukir  and  Bogue, 
belonged  to  the  dder  type  of  annoored  cruisers,  "uiey 
wme  ^ps  of  12.000  tons,  with  a  cooqdement  of  755  men. 
They  were  engaged  in  patrcdiing  the  seas  between  Harwich 
and  the  Dutdi  coast.  At  the  time  it  was  tboi^ht  tliat 
several  of  the  enemjr's  submarines  were  engaged  in  the 
attack,  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  destruction  of  the 
three  ships  was  the  work  of  a  sii^  submaiine,  the  "  U  9." 
commanded  by  Lkntenant  Weddigen.  The  Aboukir  was 
the  first  stop  torpedoed,  the  two  others  came  to  her  assis- 
tance, and  lowered  boats  to  save  Ufe.  Th^  thus  becaiBe 
easy  targets  iar  attack,  and  were  tofpedoed  and  sank  in 
successicHi.  A  number  of  Dutch  steamers  and  fishing-boats, 
which  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  rescued  some  hundreds 
of  the  crews.  After  thb  disaster  the  Admiralty  puUished 
an  order  that  in  future  large  waxsluiis,  in  case  oi  anodier 
attack  of  this  kind,  ^ould  observe  the  rule  that  apffies 
to  a  general  engagement,  and  leave  a  aipfied  consort  to 
her  own  resources  until  ibe  enenqr's  attadk  was  driven  off. 
"  No  act  of  humanity,"  ran  the  order.  "  nHiether  to  friend 
or  foe  should  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  precaotions  and 
dispositions  of  war,  and  no  measmes  can  be  taken  to  save 
life  which  prejudice  the  military  gtuation."  It  was  added, 
however,  that  small  craft  should  be  smmnnnfld  by  wireless 
to  give  assistance.  The  ruling  mj^it  seem  a  harsh  one. 
but  in  the  disaster  of  Septahber  22nd,  the  action  of  the 
Cressy  and  Hoguc,  in  amung  to  the  lescne  of  the  Abomkar, 
actually  led  to  a  much  more  serious  loss  of  life  than  would 
]Kobably  have  occurred  if  the  two  shqis  had  kept  under 
way,  and  devoted  their  attentim  duefly  to  lookmg  out  for 
and  attempting  to  destroy  the  hostile  sulHuarine. 

The  acti\'ity  of  the  enony's  submarines  and  mine-laying 
vessels  in  the  North  Sea  led  to  the  Admiralty  talmig  farther 
defensive  precanticHis,  some  of  them  of  a  Imd  it  had  been 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  NAVY 

anxious  to  avoid,  if  possible,  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  A 
mine-field  was  laid  down  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Goodwin 
Sands  across  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  to  the  Dutch  coast, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  shipping  entering  the  North  Sea 
should  pass  through  the  Downs  under  British  pilotage.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  coast  lights  might  at 
any  time  be  extinguished,  and  buoys  and  other  sailing  marks 
removed  or  shifted.  But  the  steps  taken  to  meet  the  activity 
of  the  enemy  were  not  confined  to  defensive  measures.  There 
were  several  successful  counter-attacks.  A  post  of  the  naval 
wing  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  had  been  established  at 
Ostend.  From  this  point  our  aviators  scouted  over  the 
neighbouring  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and  made  raids,  sup- 
ported by  armed  motor  cars  on  the  roads,  into  the  neighbouring 
Belgian  territories  held  by  the  enemy.  Squadrons  of  naval 
aeroplanes  carried  these  raids  as  far  as  the  Rhine.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  three  cruisers  were  sunk.  Commander 
Gerrard  made  an  attack  on  the  Zeppelin  sheds  at  Diisseldorf, 
and  in  a  second  attack  on  the  same  place  Lieutenant  Marix 
set  fire  to  a  Zeppelin  in  its  shed,  after  a  flight  of  loo  miles 
over  country  held  by  the  enemy.  Three  days  before,  on 
October  6th,  Commander  Max  Horton  and  the  "  E  9  "  had 
scored  a  second  success  by  sinking  a  German  torpedo  destroyer, 
the  "  S  126,"  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  river. 

But  in  warfare  of  this  kind  there  must  be  occasional 
losses.  On  October  i6th,  another  of  the  old  armoured 
cruisers,  the  Hawke,  a  ship  of  12,000  tons  completed  in  1893, 
was  sunk  in  the  North  Sea  by  a  submarine.  The  Hawke 
and  the  Theseus  were  patrolling  the  waters  between  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  the  coast  of  Norway,  their  mission 
being  to  prevent  German  commerce  raiders  from  shpping 
out  by  this  way  into  the  Atlantic.  The  submarine  which 
attacked  them — said  to  have  been  Lieutenant  Weddigen's 
"  U  9  " — discharged  a  torpedo  at  the  Theseus,  which  avoided 
the  blow  by  a  rapid  turn.  The  Hawke  was  then  attacked 
and  struck  near  the  magazine.  She  sank  immediately  with 
more  than  four  hundred  of  her  crew  of  540  men,  and  her 
first  lieutenant  was  the  only  officer  who  escaped. 

On  the  day  after  the  Hawke  was  thus  lost,  there  was  a 
very  satisfactory  success  for  one  of  our  light  squadrons  in 
the  North  Sea.  The  ships  engaged  were  the  light  cruiser 
Undaunted,  and  four  destroyers,  the  Lance,  Lennox,  Legion 
and  Loyal.  Early  in  the  afternoon  they  sighted  four  German 
torpedo  boats,  the  "  S  115."  "  S  117,"  "  S  118."  and  "  S  119." 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  NAVY 

running  for  Heligoland.  By  good  manoeuvring  the  British 
ships  cut  in  upon  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  and  opened 
fire.  Within  an  hour  all  the  German  boats  were  sunk.  Of 
their  crews,  230  in  all,  31  officers  and  men  were  rescued  and 
made  prisoners.  The  British  loss  was  trifling.  One  officer 
and  five  men  were  wounded.  The  small  loss  was  the  result 
of  the  fact  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  action,  the 
British  gunnery  showed  a  marked  superiority  over  that  of 
the  enemy.  The  result  was  one  more  proof  of  the  soundness 
of  the  American  Admiral  Farragut's  maxim,  "  The  best 
protection  against  the  enemy's  fire  is  the  steady  and  accurate 
fire  of  our  own  guns." 

In  the  last  week  of  October  a  British  squadron,  under 
Rear  Admiral  Hood,  gave  most  effective  support  to  our 
troops  on  the  Belgian  coast.  The  story  of  these  operations 
will  be  told  in  a  later  chapter. 

This  record  of  some  of  the  events  in  the  North  Sea  during 
two  months  of  warfare  would  be  misleading,  if  it  was  taken 
to  represent  fully  the  activity  of  our  fleet.  By  day  and 
night,  week  after  week,  through  all  the  autumn  and  winter, 
scores  of  ships  were  busy  all  over  the  North  Sea  carrying  out, 
often  in  most  trying  weather,  an  unceasing  round  of  strenuous 
duties.  The  heaviest  work  fell  upon  the  light  cruisers, 
torpedo  craft  and  submarines.  They  kept  up  a  continual 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  It  depended 
on  their  vigilance  that  the  great  battle  fleet  of  Admiral 
Von  Ingenohl  should  have  no  chance  of  putting  to  sea  with- 
out being  brought  to  action  by  a  superior  force.  They 
had  also  to  ensure  that  no  more  commerce  raiders  should 
find  their  way  out  into  the  ocean  between  Norway  and  the 
Orkneys.  They  had  to  examine  neutral  ships  to  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  contraband.  They  had  to  convoy  British 
ships  and  friendly  traders  safely  past  the  minefields.  Besides 
this  they  kept  a  continual  look-out  for  drifting  mines  or 
raiding  submarines,  and  this  part  of  their  work  was  assisted 
by  a  flotilla  of  trawlers  flying  the  white  ensign  and  engaged 
day  after  day  in  the  perilous  work  of  sweeping  for  mines. 
When  the  days  of  calm,  foggy  weather  or  of  dull  skies,  rough 
water  and  blinding  rain  squalls  came  in  November,  the 
patrol  work  became  more  difficult,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  enemy  should  sometimes  evade  the  close  watch 
kept  upon  his  movements.  It  was  thus  that  on  two  occasions 
squadrons  of  swift  cruisers  were  able  to  make  a  hurried  dash 
for  the  east  coast,  and  get  back  to  the  protection  of  theii 
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minefields  without  being  brought  to  action.  In  both  cases 
the  German  Admirals  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  if  they 
remained  more  than  an  hour  or  two  off  the  English  coast, 
they  would  be  crushed  by  superior  force.  The  first  of  these 
raiding  squadrons  appeared  off  Yarmouth  in  the  beginning 
of  November.  Four  large  and  four  small  cruisers  steamed 
in  out  of  the  mist  in  the  early  morning  and  opened  fire. 

The  patrol  of  the  coast  defence,  including  the  London 
Territorial  Cyclists,  watched  the  bombardment,  expecting 
that  there  might  be  transports  with  a  raiding  force  behind 
the  cruisers.  But  all  that  was  to  be  seen  was  the  bursting 
of  some  hundreds  of  shells,  all  of  which  fell  short  in  the  sea 
or  along  the  beach.  It  appears  that  the  Germans  took  the 
range  from  a  line  of  buoys  marked  on  the  chart,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  the  buoys  had 
all  been  moved  some  hundreds  of  yards  out  to  sea.  In  half 
an  hour  the  raiders  ceased  fire  and  steamed  away  followed 
by  some  of  our  torpedo  boats,  one  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  mines  they  threw  overboard.  But  for  this,  the  raid 
on  Yarmouth  was  a  harmless  demonstration,  and  the  raiding 
squadron  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  one  of  its  best  cruisers, 
the  Yorck,  being  sunk  by  contact  with  a  German  mine  whilst 
steaming  into  Cuxhaven.  More  damage  was  done  by  the 
raid  on  the  northern  ports  in  the  following  month,  when 
Scarborough,  Whitby  and  Hartlepool  were  bombarded.  The 
Germans  justified  the  operation  by  arguing  that  the  attack 
was  made  upon  garrisons,  signal  and  wireless  stations, 
reservoirs  and  gas  works,  and  the  post  fortifications  of 
Hartlepool.  At  this  last  place  the  enemy's  battle  cruisers 
engaged  the  port  batteries  and  suffered  as  much  loss  as  they 
inflicted.  The  object  of  the  operation  was  probably  to 
produce  an  outcry  in  England  that  might  induce  the  Admiralty 
to  keep  a  fleet  of  large  ships  patrolling  the  East  coast,  and 
thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy's  submarines.  The 
Admiralty  wisely  announced  that  raids  of  this  kind  would 
make  no  change  in  its  policy. 

In  more  distant  seas,  the  enemy's  cruisers  were  very  busy 
in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  In  the  Atlantic,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  routes  for  the  mail  steamers  and  large 
cargo  vessels,  and  this  track  was  regularly  patrolled  by  a. 
number  of  our  cruisers.  The  patrol  was  so  effective  that 
there  was  no  interruption  in  the  mail  service,  and  the  huge 
fleet  of  transports  that  conveyed  the  Canadian  contingent 
to  England,  never  even  sighted  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's 
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vessel.  Early  in  the  war  a  British  cruiser  brought  the  German 
armed  liner  Bethania  as  a  prize  to  Jamaica,  and  in  September 
the  Berwick  captured  the  armed  liner  Spreewald. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  cruiser  Karlsruhe  made  a  few 
captures  in  the  West  Indian  Seas,  and  was  then  driven  by 
our  cruisers  into  the  South  Atlantic,  where  for  a  while  she 
made  some  captures  of  tramp  steamers  in  the  South  American 
trade.  On  August  26th  one  of  the  largest  of  the  enemy's 
armed  liners,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  of  14,000  tons, 
was  found  by  the  British  cruiser  Highflyer  off  the  West  African 
coast,  and  sunk  after  a  brief  action,  the  Highflyer  losing  only 
one  man  killed  and  five  slightly  wounded.  The  Imer  had,  of 
course,  no  chance  against  the  cruiser,  but  on  September  14th 
there  was  a  fight  on  more  equal  terms  between  two  armed 
liners,  off  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
ships  opposed  to  each  other  were  the  German  armed  liner 
Cap  Trafalgar,  of  the  Hamburg-Sud-Amerika  line,  and  the 
armed  cruiser  Carmania,  of  the  Cunard  line,  commanded  by 
Captain  Noel  Grant,  R.N.,  with  a  crew  chiefly  composed 
of  Naval  Reserve  men.  The  two  ships,  each  of  nearly  20,000 
tons  burden,  fought  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  German  liner  was  sunk.  She  was 
hit  several  times  on  the  water  line  early  in  the  action,  but  was 
kept  afloat  by  her  compartments.  Here  again,  superior 
gunnery  decided  the  fight.  In  the  Mediterranean  the  Germans 
had  two  powerful  ships,  the  battle  cruiser  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau.  After  throwing  a  few  shells  into  French  ports  on 
the  Algerian  coast,  they  were  chased  by  a  combined  British 
and  French  squadron,  and  thanks  to  their  superior  speed, 
escaped  into  the  Dardanelles,  where  they  were  taken  over  by 
the  Turkish  navy,  and  became  important  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  Turkish  Government  to  join  the  Austro-German 
AUiance  a  few  weeks  later.  During  the  chase,  a  small  British 
cruiser,  the  Gloucester,  made  a  plucky  attempt  to  stop  them, 
and  inflicted  some  injury  on  the  Breslau.  The  Gloucester 
only  abandoned  the  chase  when  she  was  called  off  by  a 
wireless  signal.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  German  ships 
got  away,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  been  driven  into  the 
Dardanelles,  and  that  the  Austrian  fleet  was  "  bottled  up  " 
by  a  superior  Anglo-French  force  in  the  Adriatic,  made  the 
inland  sea  safe  for  the  Allies,  enabled  our  trade  by  the  Suez 
Canal  to  India  to  proceed  without  interruption,  and  secured 
the  safe  transport  of  more  than  100,000  men  from  Algeria 
and  Morocco  to  France  to  reinforce  the  Allied  armies. 
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When  wax  was  declared,  the  Germans  had  a  cruiser, 
the  Konigsberg,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a  strong  squadron 
at  Kiao-chau  in  China,  which  included  the  large  armoured 
cruisers,  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  and  the  smaller  cruisers, 
Emden,  Leipsic  and  Dresden.  On  Japan  declaring  for  the 
Allies,  and  announcing  its  intention  of  attacking  Kiao-chau, 
the  cruiser  squadron  put  to  sea,  the  Emden  making  for  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  while  the 
rest  of  the  cruisers  made  for  the  trade  routes  in  the  South 
Pacific.  The  first  fighting  took  place  on  the  East  African 
coast.  In  the  very  first  week  of  the  war  two  small  British 
cruisers,  the  Astrcea  and  the  Pegasus  attacked  the  German 
port  of  Dar-es-Salaam.  They  sank  the  German  gunboat  Mowe, 
captured  some  trading  steamers,  destroyed  the  wireless 
station,  and  sank  a  large  floating  dock.  On  September  20th 
the  Pegasus,  which  had  gone  into  Zanzibar  to  make  some 
repairs  to  her  engines,  was  surprised  by  the  cruiser  KOnigsberg. 
The  little  ship  made  a  brave,  though  hopeless,  fight  with 
her  heavier  adversary.  Nearly  half  her  crew  of  over  200 
men  were  killed  or  wounded  before  she  sank  with  her  guns 
firing  to  the  last.  Twice  during  the  fight  her  flag  was  shot 
away,  and  each  time  while  a  new  flagstaff  was  being  rigged, 
one  of  the  marines  stood  up  on  the  deck  and  kept  the  flag 
flying  from  his  outstretched  hands.  It  was  an  engagement 
in  which  the  chief  honour  belonged  to  the  defeated  side. 

For  six  weeks  after  she  left  Kiao-chau  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  Emden,  then  she  made  her  presence  known  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  by  capturing  several  of  our  trading  steamers,  and 
creating  such  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that  for  some  days  no  ship 
ventured  to  leave  the  port.  The  Emden' s  enterprise,  and 
the  courtesy  of  her  commander,  Captain  Miiller,  to  the 
crews  and  passengers  of  the  ships  he  captured,  secured  the 
admiration  of  Englishmen  as  well  as  Germans.  There  was 
a  general  hope  that  the  career  of  the  raider  would  soon  be 
cut  short,  but  an  equally  fervent  hope  that  her  captain 
would  survive  the  inevitable  end  of  her  career.  After  the 
captures  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Emden  ran  into  Madras 
on  the  evening  of  September  22nd  and  threw  some  shells 
into  the  town,  destroying  some  of  the  oil  tanks.  She  next 
appeared  at  Pondicherry,  and  was  then  heard  of  on  the 
western  route  from  India  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  she  made 
some  more  captures.  Captain  Miiller  always  used  one  of 
the  captured  ships  in  which  to  collect  the  crews  of  those  he 
sank,  and  it  was  the  arrival  of  this  ship  in  some  Indian  port 
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The  British  Fleet  in  Action 
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with  the  released  prisoners  on  board  that  brought  the  news 
of  his  captures.  In  October  he  went  eastward,  secured  six 
more  steamers,  and  on  the  28th  made  a  daring  dash  into  the 
port  of  Penang.  There  were  in  the  harbour  at  the  time 
a  Russian  cruiser,  the  Jemchug,  and  the  French  destroyer, 
Mousquet.  The  Eniden  came  in  disguised,  with  the  Russian 
liag  flying  and  a  fourth  dummy  funnel  rigged  up.  Suddenly 
she  hauled  down  the  Russian  flag,  hoisted  the  German,  and 
just  as  the  Russian  cruiser  opened  fire  sank  her  with  two 
well-placed  torpedoes.  Then  as  she  ran  out  of  the  port, 
she  sank  the  Mousquet  with  her  guns. 

After  a  few  more  captures  of  merchant  ships,  the  Emden's 
career  came  to  an  end  while  she  was  attacking  the  wireless 
station  at  Cocus  Island,  on  the  trade  route  from  India  to 
Austraha.  At  the  moment,  the  Austrahan  contingent,  in 
a  fleet  of  transports  escorted  by  two  cruisers,  was  some  fifty 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  island,  and  before  the  wireless 
station  was  destroyed,  the  operators  had  just  time  enough 
to  send  out  a  call  for  help.  The  cruiser  Sydney,  belonging 
to  the  new  Australian  navy,  steamed  at  full-speed  for  the 
island,  engaged  the  Eniden,  and  after  a  sharp  fight,  drove 
her  ashore  in  a  sinking  and  shattered  condition.  More  than 
half  of  the  Emden's  crew  were  killed  and  wounded  at  their 
guns,  but  Captain  Miiller  was  among  the  prisoners.  It 
was  the  first  serious  action  in  which  a  ship  of  the  Australian 
navy  had  engaged. 

But  this  young  navy  had  already  been  doing  useful  work 
in  the  Pacific.  It  had  patrolled  the  trade  routes,  assisting 
the  ships  of  the  China  squadron  in  searching  for  German 
cruisers,  and  dismantling  the  enemy's  wireless  stations  in 
the  islands.  On  August  29th  an  Australian  contingent 
escorted  by  British,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  French 
warships,  landed  in  Samoa,  and  annexed  the  colony.  On 
September  nth  an  Australian  naval  brigade  landed  in 
New  Pommem  Island  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and 
after  a  sharp  fight  occupied  the  seat  of  the  Government, 
Herberthohe,  next  day.  On  September  24th  an  Australian 
expedition  landed  in  New  Guinea,  and  occupied  the  German 
colony  without  opposition.  On  the  22nd  the  last  German 
wireless  station  in  the  Pacific  on  the  island  of  Nauroh  was 
destroyed.  In  the  first  week  of  October  a  Japanese  squadron 
occupied  the  German  group  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  These 
were  a  little  later  handed  over  to  an  Australian  garrison. 
These   operations   were   not   mere   seizures   of    German 
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territory.  They  had  an  immediately  useful  effect  upon 
the  naval  situation,  for  they  deprived  the  German  cruiser 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  of  useful  coaling  ports,  and  of  the 
help  of  the  wireless  stations.  The  first  sign  of  German 
activity  in  the  great  ocean  was  the  cutting  of  the  AustraUan 
cable  near  Fanning  Island  by  the  cruiser  Nurnberg  on 
September  7th.  On  the  15th  the  Leipsic  captured  an  oil 
steamer,  the  Elsinor,  off  the  South  American  coast,  and 
after  this  there  came  rather  frequent  news  of  the  loss  of 
steamers  in  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  German  cruisers 
which  had  left  Kiao-chau  had  scattered  themselves  along 
the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  for  a  while  were  able  to 
keep  the  sea,  with  the  help  of  colliers,  which  met  them  at  a 
rendezvous  near  Easter  Island.  The  most  serious  British 
disaster  of  the  war  was  the  result  of  the  first  attempt  to 
hunt  the  raiders  down.  Admiral  Craddock,  who  commanded 
in  the  South  American  station,  went  in  pursuit  of  them  with 
a  squadron  made  up  of  the  armoured  cruiser  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  cruisers  Glasgow  and  Monmouth,  and  the  armed 
hner  Otranto.  The  old  battleship  Canopus  had  been  sent 
to  reinforce  him,  but  was  not  with  him  when  he  brought 
the  Kiao-chau  squadron  to  action.  It  would  seem  that 
Admiral  Craddock  hoped  to  beat  the  Germans  in  detail,  as 
the  reports  of  their  captures  seemed  to  show  that  they  were 
operating  separately  at  considerable  distances  apart,  but 
the  German  Admiral,  Count  Von  Spec,  succeeded  in  concen- 
trating the  best  of  his  ships,  and  on  November  ist  brought 
the  British  squadron  to  action  off  the  Chilian  coast.  The 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenatt  alone  were  superior  in  gun  power 
to  our  ships,  and  for  once  the  Germans  shot  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  After  a  brief  fight,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
blown  up  and  the  Monmouth  sunk.  The  Glasgow  escaped 
in  a  crippled  condition,  and  the  Otranto  left  the  battle  line 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  action  by  the  Admiral's  orders,  as 
a  mere  armed  liner  would  have  no  chance  against  the  enemy's 
cruisers. 

Though  the  event  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of  the  war, 
it  may  be  noted  here  that  Count  Von  Spec's  squadron  did 
not  long  survive  its  victory.  A  fleet  of  powerful  battle 
cruisers  and  armoured  cruisers  was  sent  out  from  England 
to  look  for  it,  and  the  four  best  of  the  German  ships  running 
into  the  Atlantic  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a  combined  British, 
Australian,  French  and  Japanese  force,  were  brought  to 
action  off  the  Falkland  Islands  by  the  British  squadron. 
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The  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  Nurnberg  were  sunk  in  a 
running  fight,  and  the  fourth  ship,  the  Dresden,  was  the 
only  one  which  escaped. 

The  Konigsberg,  the  only  surviving  cruiser  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  had  meanwhile  been  driven  into  the  Rufigi  river 
in  East  Africa  and  blockaded  there.  In  the  fifth  month 
of  the  war,  of  all  the  German  raiders,  three  only  were  left, 
the  Karlsruhe,  in  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Dresden  and  Leipsic, 
either  in  the  South  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific.  The  navy  had 
thus  reduced  the  danger  to  our  commerce  to  a  minimum, 
the  great  trade  routes  were  practically  safe,  and  the  loss 
incurred  before  this  was  accomplished  was  much  less  than 
had  been  anticipated  in  every  expert  calculation  made  before 
the  war. 

The  navy  had  thus  successfully  accomplished  its  double 
task  which  entailed  operations  in  all  the  seas  of  the  world. 
Losses  had  been  incurred,  for  war  without  loss  is  an  impossi- 
bility. But  the  balance  of  these  losses  was  heavily  against  the 
enemy,  whose  oversea  trade  had  been  absolutely  annihilated, 
several  hundred  of  whose  ships  had  been  captured,  and 
whose  war  navy  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  most  it  could  accomplish  was  an  occasional  raid  in  the 
North  Sea,  which,  however  annoying  it  might  be  at  the 
moment,  could  have  no  decisive  effect  on  the  general  naval 
situation. 
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The  theatrical  raid  on  the  East 
coast:   the  'smoke  blanket"  which 
saved  the  halcyon 


The  whole  country  has  been  puzzled  as  to  the  object  of  the  German  raid,  unless  it  was  intended 
as  a  timely  reminder  that  the  spy  is  still  among  us  and  still  able  to  give  away  Admiralty  secrets  to 
the  enemy.  The  eight  cruisers  taking  part  in  the  exploit  appeared  suddenly  off  Lowestoft,  shelled 
the  Halcyon,  an  old  coastguard  gunboat,  and  then  vanished  as  mysteriously  as  they  came.  Although 
over  loo  shots  were  fired  at  her,  the  Halcyon  was  only  hit  twice,  her  escape  being  due  to  the  smart 
action  of  a  destroyer,  which  ran  to  windward  of  her,  and,  sending  up  a  cloud  of  smoke,  speedily 
hid  her  from  the  enemy.     The  "  smoke  blanket  "  was  the  device  of  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg 
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The  Riddle  of  the  Sands  :  Destroyers  seen  "  Hulu 
Down"  across  the  Goodwins  at  Low  Tide. 
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The  Convoy  of  Indian  Transports 
En  Route  for  France. 


The  Death  Track. 

A  mine-layer  at  work  in  the  new  zone. 
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The  Mail  Boat's  Escort:  Keeping  the  Road 
Open  to  Friendly  and  Neutral  Shipping. 

Now  that  the  nights  are  getting  longer  and  the  conditions  of  weather  less  favourable  to  patrolling  the  sea  by 
aeroplanes  and  airships,  the  Admiralty  has  decided  to  keep  its  eye  on  all  shipping  by  forcmg  it  to  pass 
dose  to  our  shores.     Hence  the  mining  of  a  large  area  of  the  North  Sea,  as  stated  above. 

Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell. 
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Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell,  from  descriptions 
by  those  who  saw  the  fight 


"The  avenging  of  the  hawke": 

the  chase.  the  melee  and  the  return 


In  a  brilliant  little  action  fought  some  sixty  miles  ofE  the  Dutch  coast  our  Navy  once  more  showed 
its  readiness  and  resource.  The  chief  fault  our  men  find  with  the  German  Navy  is  that  it  does 
not  show  itself.  On  Saturday,  October  17,  however,  the  Undaunted,  with  destroyers  Lance,  Legion, 
Lennox  and  Loyal,  while  on  patrol  duty,  located  four  of  the  enemy's  torpedo-boats — S  115,  S  117, 
S  118,  and  S  119 — ^and  gave  chase.  Having  greater  speed,  they  outmanoeuvred  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  brought  them  to  bay.  It  was  a  running  fight  and  a  test  of  good  shooting.  Within  an  hour 
and  a  half  all  four  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  been  sunk  at  a  cost  to  us  of  five  men  injured,  one  of 
whom  has  since  died.  The  Germans  fought  bravely,  but  their  marksmanship  was  poor,  our  ships 
coming  out  of  action  almost  unscathed.  Thirty-one  men  belonging  to  the  crews  of  the  German 
vessels  were  saved  and  landed  in  England.  The  public  heard  the  news  on  Sunday  morning,  and  it 
came  as  a  good  inauguration  for  Nelson  week 
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Drawn  by  E.  S.  Hodgson 


The  second  exploit  of  Submarine  Eg. 

The  sinking  of  the  German  destrover  Si26 


The  smart  piece  of  work  accomplished  by  Lieutenant-Commander  Max  K.  Hortou  in  Submarine  Kg, 
when  he  torpedoed  a  German  destroyer,  is  his  second  achievement  within  a  month,  for  on 
September  13  he  sank  the  German  cruiser  Hda  under  the  guns  of  HeUgoland.  The  destroyer  Si  26 
was  encountered  in  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  went  to  the  bottom  within  three  minutes  of  being 
hit,  '*  going  off  "  hke  the  Crystal  Palace  fireworks — "  Just  a  blazing  explosion  of  iron  and  petrol." 
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Drawn  by  E.  S.  Hodgson,  from 
material  supplied  by  an  officer 
of  the  steamer  "  Queen  " 


a  refugee  ship  mined  in  the  channel. 
The  steamer    'Queen"  saving  the 

PASSENGERS  OF  THE   "AMIRAL  GaNTEAUME  ' 


While  conveying  some  2,500  French  refugees  from  Calais  to  Havre,  the  French  steamer  Amiral 
Ganteaume  on  Monday  afternoon  struck  a  floating  mine  about  twelve  miles  off  Gris  Nez. 
Fortunately,  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham  Company's  steamer  Queen  came  to  her  assistance, 
and,  although  there  was  a  high  sea,  managed  to  run  alongside  her  and  take  off  her  passengers, 
though  not  before  a  number  of  the  panic-stricken  refugees  had  fallen  into  the  water  and  been 
drowned  or  crushed  to  death 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Dixon,  R.I., 
from  the  description  of  Stoker  ] .  Mills, 
of  H.M.S.  ••  Aboukir" 


The  foundering  of  the  Aboukir 
The  Captain's  last  command 


Stoker  J.  Mills,  of  H.M.S.  Aboukir,  described  to  our  artist  the  scene  here  depicted :  "  When  I  got 
up  from  below,  the  ship  had  a  list  of  45°  to  port,  and  there  were  about  250  of  us  on  deck  .The 
captain  and  the  commander  were  on  the  bridge,  and  the  captain  sings  out  an  order  just  like  on 
any  ordinary  occasion.  '  If  any  man  wishes  to  leave  the  side  of  the  ship,'  he  said,  '  he  can  do  so. 
Every  man  for  himself.'  Then  we  gave  a  cheer  and  in  we  went.  'This  is  the  last  we  shall  see 
of  the  old  Aboukir,'  says  an  officer  to  me  as  we  jumped  into  the  water  together."  The  total 
number  of  li>  es  lost  in  the  three  cruisers  was  i  ,400.     Half  the  officers  were  saved 
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A    FRIENDLY    CRAFT 


Note   the  distinguishing  signs  of  an    English  sea-plane — two  huge   Union  Jacks  painted    on    the 
underside  of  the  lower  plane 


The  Zeppelins'  nightmare 

This  strange-looking  beast  coming  out  of  the  water  with  folded  wings  is  a  Short  sea-plane.  It  is  a 
good  omen  that  no  Zeppelin  has  ever  dared  to  show  itself  when  one  of  these  sturdy  hunters  with  a 
British  pilot  is  in  the  neighbourhood 


When  the  lights  are  low 

A  study  of  London  from  a  roof.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  screening  of  windows  in  private  houses 
and  shops  is  inconsistent  with  the  display  of  search-lights  constantly  in  use.  The  difference,  however, 
is  that  these  official  lights  are  under  central  control,  and  can  disappear  instantly  if  necessary 


"When  it  was  dark- 

J)ra'd'n  by  Donald  MaxK'ell 


THREE    ASPECTS    OF    THE    VIGIL    OF    THE    AIR 
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Drawn  by  E.  S.  Hodgson,  from  material  supplied 
by  a  survivor  of  H.MS.  "  Hague  " 
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"When  the  submarine  was  struck r 
drowning  sailors  cheering  the. 
'Cressy's'  hit." 


A  survivor  of  the  Hague  supplind  the  material  for  this  picture,  which  it  will  be  seen  differs  somewhat 
from  our  double  page,  founded  on  Gunner  Dougherty's  story.  When  the  Hague,  the  second  ship 
torpedoed,  sank,  the  keel  of  the  Aboukir,  the  first  ship  hit,  was  still  above  water,  and  boats  were 
picking  up  survivors.  The  large  boat  from  the  sunken  Hague  held  about  130.  Our  informant,  with 
two  other  sailors,  was  clinging  to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  when  the  submarine  was  sunk  by  a  shot 
from  the  Cressy  they  shouted  and  cheered,  as  did  the  sailors  on  board  the  Cressy.  A  moment 
after  the  Cressy  herself  was  struck  amidships  and  sunk. 


Putting  a  drift  mine  overboard 

The  Trotyl  type  of  mine 
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Photo  by  Cribb,  ^ouihieu 


The  British  submarine  "  C.  34.' 
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Pto(o  by  Cribb,  Souihsca 


The  British  submarine  "D.  7.' 

Displacement  620  tons.    Speed  16/10  kts.    Armament  two  bow  and  one  stern  torpedo  tube 
'J  here  are  eight  vessels  of  this  class  completed  between  1908-12 
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IV 
THE  WAR  IN  EASTERN  EUROPE 

THE  great  European  conflict  began  with  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Austro-Hungary  against  Serbia  on  July 
28th,  1914,  and  for  a  few  days  it  was  hoped  that 
hostilities  would  be  localised,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  a  whole  series  of  wars  in  the  Balkan  lands  since  1912. 
Two  Austrian  armies  of  an  aggregate  strength  of  about 
400,000  men  were  concentrated  on  the  Serbian  frontier,  one 
of  them  on  the  Danube,  the  other  in  Bosnia.  This  Bosnian 
army  had  also  to  operate  against  Montenegro,  which  at  once 
threw  in  its  lot  with  Serbia. 

Within  a  week  after  the  first  shots  were  fired  on  the  Danube, 
the  Russian  intervention  in  favour  of  Serbia  and  the  German 
ultimatum  had  drawn  the  greater  part  of  Europe  into  the 
struggle,  and  the  campaign  in  the  Balkan  lands  had  become 
one  of  the  minor  episodes  in  a  world-wide  war.    Austria  was 
forced  to  put  forth  its  chief  effort  on  the  PoUsh  frontier,  and 
the  operations  against  Serbia  were  consequently  conducted 
by  inadequate  forces  and  with  very  little  energy.    They 
began  with  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade    from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Danube  near  Semlin.      The  city,  built  on  the 
low  ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Save  and  the  Danube,  with 
a  wooded  plateau  rising  to  the  southward  of  it,  was  once  one 
of  the  great  fortresses  of  Eastern  Europe.     It  was  the  scene 
of  many  famous  sieges,  and  was  alternately  an  advanced  post 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  and  an  outpost  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turks.    After  its  evacuation  by  the  Turkish  garrison, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  the  old  fortifications,  with  the  exception 
of    the    citadel,    were     demoUshed.     Against    long-ranging 
modern  artillery  Belgrade  was  considered  to  be  incapable  of 
defence,  and  on  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Nish.     The  army    concentrated  in 
the  hills  at  Kragujevatz,  about  half  way  between  Nish  and 
Belgrade.     Only  a  mere  handful  of  troops  was  left  in  the 
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abandoned  capital,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  Austrians 
were  not  immediately  in  possession  of  it.  For  weeks  after 
the  declaration  of  war  they  contented  themselves  with  carry- 
ing on  a  desultory  bombardment,  and  meanwhile  there  was 
skirmishing  along  the  Danube  at  various  points  below  the 
city  between  the  Serbian  and  Austrian  frontier  guards. 

On  the  Montenegrin  border  and  on  the  adjacent  frontier  of 
Serbia  the  Austrians  stood  on  the  defensive.  There  were 
reports  of  an  invasion  of  the  district  in  force  by  Montenegrin 
and  Serbian  armies,  and  the  official  war  news,  sent  from 
Cettinje,  reported  again  and  again  that  the  "  fortress  "  of 
Vishegrad  was  being  attacked,  and  that  the  Montenegrins 
were  advancing  victoriously  on  Serajevo.  The  truth  about 
the  war  in  this  district  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  country  is  a  wild  mountain  region,  and  Vishegrad  is  only 
a  fortress  in  the  sense  that  the  hill  tracks  approaching  the 
httle  town  are  barred  by  strong  block-houses.  The  invaders 
who  crossed  the  Bosnian  frontier  were  not  armies,  but  small 
columns  which  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare,  without  being 
able  at  any  point  to  penetrate  far  into  Austrian  territory. 
There  were  a  number  of  skirmishes,  which  the  reports  from 
Nish  and  Cettinje  exaggerated  into  pitched  battles.  The 
"  siege  "  of  Vishegrad  was  only  an  occasional  exchange  of 
fire  between  the  raiders  and  the  garrison  of  one  or  other  of 
the  block-houses.  Serajevo,  the  Bosnian  capital,  is  only 
forty  miles  from  the  frontier  ;  but  it  was  never  in  any  danger. 
The  Montenegrins  after  "  marching  victoriously  upon  it " 
for  five  months  had  not  even  come  in  sight  of  it  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

But  in  the  first  month  of  the  war  there  was  serious  fighting 
on  the  Serbian  and  Bosnian  frontier  further  north.  In  the 
second  week  of  August  the  Austrians  massed  an  army  of  more 
than  200,000  men  under  General  Piotrokov  on  both  banks 
of  the  Save  in  northern  Bosnia.  On  the  12th  they  crossed 
the  Save  and  the  Drina  on  a  front  of  nearly  forty  miles  with 
their  right  at  Zvornik.  There  was  no  large  Serbian  force  in 
their  front,  and  they  pushed  forward  for  about  twenty  miles, 
driving  the  enemy's  detachments  before  them  and  making  a 
good  many  prisoners.  Their  left  column  stormed  the  town 
of  Shabatz  after  a  hard  fight.  The  Austrian  plan  was 
apparently  to  move  eastward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Save,  cut  the  Belgrade-Nish  railway,  combine  with  the 
army  at  Semlin  in  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  and  then 
march  on  Kragujevatz. 
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But  the  Serbians  delayed  this  advance  by  rearguard  fight- 
ing, and  the  Austrians  had  no  sooner  occupied  Shabatz  than 
they  became  aware  that  the  Serbian  main  army  was  pouring 
down  from  the  hills  to  attack  them.  The  first  great  battle 
of  the  campaign  began  on  the  15th,  when  the  Serbians  attacked 
the  invaders  all  along  the  line  from  Zvornik  to  Shabatz. 
After  three  days  of  hard  fighting,  Shabatz  was  recaptured, 
and  the  Austrians  were  driven  across  the  Drina  with  the  loss 
of  many  guns  and  some  thousands  of  prisoners.  It  was  a 
revelation  of  the  fighting  power  of  the  Serbian  army,  which 
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THE  FIRST  WEEKS  OF  THE  SERBIAN  CAMPAIGN 

(Events  up  to  the  end  of  August,  1914) 

had  developed  into  a  very  formidable  war  machine  in  two 
years  of  campaigning  in  the  Balkans.  After  this  failure  the 
Austrians  attempted  no  serious  operations  for  weeks  to  come. 
The  batteries  of  Semlin  went  on  throwing  shells  into  Belgrade. 
There  were  skirmishes  along  the  frontier,  and  guerilla  warfare 
in  Bosnia.  But  on  both  sides  the  main  armies  merely  watched 
each  other  across  the  border.  The  effect  of  the  operations 
on  the  great  war  as  a  whole  was  chiefly  that  Austria  was 
forced  to  maintain  on  the  Danube  and  the   Bosnian  frontier 
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some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  which  might  have  been 
employed  with  more  useful  effect  in  the  Polish  theatre  of  war, 
where  the  really  decisive  struggle  was  in  progress. 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  of  events  in  this  main 
theatre  of  war  in  Eastern  Europe,  one  must  realise  that  on  a 
great  front  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  wooded 
ranges  of  the  Carpathians  in  the  south  to  the  flat  shores 
of  the  Baltic  in  the  north,  three  campaigns  were  simultaneously 
in  progress,  the  military  events  on  the  right  centre  and  left 
of  the  long  line  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other.  The 
Russian  frontier  towards  Germany  and  Austria  is  about 
1,500  miles  long,  the  province  of  Russian  Poland  project- 
ing eastward  between  the  territories  of  the  two  neighbouring 
Empires,  and  having  a  frontier  which,  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  is  defined  by  no  natural  feature  of  the  ground, 
but  represents  merely  the  somewhat  arbitrary  line  drawn 
on  the  map  when  Europe  was  being  parcelled  out  among 
the  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Across  the  undulating 
wooded  plain  of  Poland  the  Vistula,  a  broad  sluggish  stream, 
winds  its  way  from  the  Galician  frontier  to  the  Prussian  border 
near  the  fortress  of  Thorn.  The  course  of  the  Vistula  is 
practically  the  military  frontier  of  Russia  for  defence  purposes. 
Warsaw  stands  upon  its  western  bank,  about  midway  across 
the  Polish  plain — a  great  fortress,  and  the  point  on  which  the 
main  railway  lines  of  Russia  towards  the  West  converge. 
Warsaw  is  the  western  apex  of  a  triangle  of  fortresses  (Warsaw, 
Ivangorod,  and  Brest  Litovski),  which  form  the  citadel  of 
the  Russian  power  in  Poland.  Northwards  from  this  triangle 
of  fortifications,  a  line  of  minor  fortresses  guards  the  crossings 
of  the  Rivers  Narev  and  Niemen,  along  the  borders  of  East 
Prussia.  Southwards  another  group  of  fortresses  (Dubno, 
Rovno  and  Lutzk)  bar  the  way  between  the  marshes  of  the 
Pripet  and  the  Galician  border,  and  form  a  fortified  region 
for  the  concentration  of  the  armies  of  Southern  Russia  on  the 
Austrian  frontier. 

Russia  has  thus  an  elaborately  organised  mihtary  frontier 
along  and  behind  the  Vistula,  for  the  secure  concentration 
of  its  armies.  The  weakness  of  the  position  arises  from  the 
backward  state  of  the  Russian  railway  system,  which  makes 
the  concentration  of  the  enormous  armies  of  the  empire  a 
relatively  slow  process.  This  is  an  all  the  more  serious  a 
drawback  because  Austria  and  Germany  possess  a  remark- 
ably efficient  and  well-developed  railway  system,  which, 
broadly  speaking,  may  be  described  as  being  made  up  of  three 
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parallel  lines  of  railways  following  the  frontier  in  a  vast 
crescent  from  Galicia  through  Silesia  and  the  province  of 
Posen  into  East  Prussia,  this  triple  line  being  connected 
by  numerous  cross-railways,  and  having  at  frequent  intervals 
along  the  frontier  military  railway  stations  with  extensive 
sidings  and  long  platforms  for  the  detraining  of  troops.  Dur- 
ing this  Eastern  campaign,  the  Germans  and  Austrians  used 
their  railways  to  concentrate  huge  armies  now  on  one  point, 
now  on  another  of  the  frontier,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
required.  This  power  of  local  concentration  more  than 
neutralised  whatever  advantage  Russia  possessed  from  its 
central  position. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Germany  had  to  send  nearly  all  its 
first  line  troops  westward  for  the  campaign  in  France  and 
Belgium.  The  German  Staff  hoped  that  the  war  in  the  West 
would  be  decided  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  could  then  transfer 
large  forces  to  the  East  to  deal  with  the  Russian  armies. 
The  expectation  was  that  the  relatively  slow  mobihsation  and 
concentration  of  these  would  give  ample  time  for  this  transfer 
to  be  effected.  Meanwhile  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Germany 
would  be  defended  by  five  Army  Corps  of  the  first  line,  a 
number  of  Reserve  Corps,  and  a  great  levy  of  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm  troops.  The  Austro-Hungarian  armies  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  over  a  million  men  in  Galicia,  and 
these  were  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  begin  active 
operations  against  Russia,  the  main  stroke  being  an  invasion 
of  Russian  Poland  eastward  of  the  Vistula.  It  was  anticipated 
that  this  threat  would  force  the  Russians  to  concentrate  the 
greater  part  of  their  armies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  thus  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  German  frontier. 

The  Russian  mobilisation  proceeded  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  German  General  Staff  had  anticipated.  And  even 
before  it  was  complete,  there  was  a  serious  invasion  of  the 
German  province  of  East  Prussia — ^the  territory  which  extends 
eastward  to  the  lower  Niemen,  between  the  frontier  of 
Russian  Poland  and  the  Baltic.  This  Russian  raid  into  East 
Prussia  was  really  a  premature  operation.  On  the  strict 
grounds  of  miUtary  prudence  and  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations it  would  have  been  sounder  policy  to  attempt 
no  movement  on  a  large  scale  until  the  concentration 
of  the  Russian  armies  was  complete.  But  the  purpose  of  the 
invasion  was  to  assist  the  AlHes  in  the  West  by  alarming 
the  German  General  Staff  for  the  safety  of  the  eastern 
territories  of  the  Empire  at  a  time  when,  according  to  its 
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calculations,  it  counted  upon  being  free  to  devote  all  its 
resources  to  the  invasion  of  France.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Russian  march  into  East  Prussia  at  the  very  out- 
set of  the  war  was  a  sound  operation,  even  though  it  involved 
very  serious  risks. 

Two  armies  were  concentrated  for  the  invasion  of  East 
Prussia — the  Army  of  the  Niemen  under  General  Rennen- 
kampf,  and  the  Army  of  the  Narev  under  General  Samsonov. 
Both  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  Russian  army.    They  were 
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among  the  very  few  officers  of  rank  who  had  secured  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  with  Japan,  where  Rennenkampf  had  been 
the  leader  of  dashing  Cossack  raids,  and  Samsonov  had  shown 
himself  a  capable  organiser.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was 
that  the  two  armies  were  to  cross  the  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern frontiers  of  East  Prussia,  Rennenkampf  marching 
on  Konigsberg,  and  Samsonov  on  the  railway  junction  at 
AUenstein.  The  defence  of  the  province  had  been  entrusted 
to  General  von  Francois,  one  of  the  many  officers  of  Huguenot 
descent  who  have  held  high  command  in  the  Prussian  army. 
To  defend  the  approach  to  Konisberg,  he  had  prepared  a 
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strong  position  a  few  miles  inside  the  frontier  at  Gumbinnen. 
The  neighbouring  country  is  densely  wooded  and  thousands 
of  trees  were  cut  down  and  formed  into  miles  of  abattis — 
obstacles  constructed  by  laying  the  trees  with  their  branches 
to  the  front  and  entangUng  them  with  barbed  wire.  Behind 
this  line  of  obstacles  were  the  entrenchments,  long  lines  of 
rifle  trenches  and  gun-pits  held  by  two  Army  Corps,  Ren- 
nenkampf  attacked  the  position  on  August  17th,  and  after 
four  days'  fighting  drove  the  Germans  out  of  it  by  a  flanking 
movement,  making  large  captures  of  men  and  guns.  Von 
Francois  retreated  towards  Konigsberg,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful rearguard  action  abandoned  the  railway  junction  at 
Insterburg,  and  then  fell  back  behind  the  forts  of  Konigsberg. 
Rennenkampf  followed  him  up,  and  began  preparations  to 
besiege  the  place,  though  he  was  not  able  to  invest  it.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  compel  its  surrender  by  reducing  the 
outlying  forts  on  its  eastern  front. 

Meanwhile  his  colleague,  Samsonov,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Narev,  was  advancing  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
province.  The  district  is  a  very  difficult  region  of  lakes, 
marshes  and  forests.  From  the  largest  of  these  sheets  of 
water,  Lake  Masur,  it  is  generally  known  as  the  Masurian  Lake 
Region.  Samsonov's  progress  was  delayed  by  small  forces, 
chiefly  of  Landwehr  and  Landsturm  men  opposing  his  march 
in  the  narrow  defiles  between  the  lakes  and  swamps,  but  by 
the  third  week  of  August  he  was  approaching  Allenstein,  on 
the  River  AUe,  an  important  railway  junction,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  an  Army  Corps. 

By  this  time  more  than  half  of  the  province  of  East  Prussia 
had  been  overrun  by  the  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Cossacks  the  people  had  everywhere  abandoned  their  farms 
and  villages,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  fugitives  crowded  into 
the  Vistula  fortresses,  whence  they  were  transferred  by  rail 
to  Berlin  and  other  cities  in  the  East  of  Germany.  The  alarm 
spread  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  progress  of  the  invasion 
led  to  the  wildest  reports  being  circulated.  It  was  said  that 
the  Russians  were  actually  on  the  lower  Vistula,  and  would 
be  in  Berlin  in  two  weeks.  But  before  the  end  of  August 
there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  situation.  At  first, 
in  Western  Europe,  no  one  knew  what  was  happening,  for  the 
official  news  sent  from  Petrograd  told  nothing  of  the  sudden 
change  that  had  occurred  in  East  Prussia  and  the  Berhn 
reports  of  a  tremendous  victory  were  treated  at  first  as 
fictions  of  the  German  Press  Bureau. 
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But  this  German  victory  was  a  very  solid  reality.  It  was 
won  by  a  soldier,  who  when  the  war  began  was  on  the  retired 
list,  and  who  thought  that  he  would  be  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  conflict  until  one  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  August  he 
received,  at  his  home  in  Hanover,  a  telegram  from  the  Kaiser 
bidding  him  go  to  East  Prussia  and  take  command  of  the 
operations  against  the  invaders.  General  von  Hindenburg 
had  fought  as  a  young  officer  in  the  war  of  1870.^  Most  of 
his  subsequent  years  of  peace  service  were  spent  in  East 
Prussia,  where  he  had  commanded  the  Army  Corps  at  Konigs- 
berg  and  Allenstein.  He  had  for  many  years  made  a  special 
study  of  the  Masurian  Lake  region,  and  more  than  once  when 
commanding  at  peace  manoeuvres  he  had  defeated  his  oppon- 
ents by  entangling  them  in  this  frontier  wilderness,  and 
driving  whole  brigades  into  the  lakes  and  marshes.  When 
it  was  proposed  a  few  years  ago,  to  reclaim  some  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  the  district,  and  by  a  system  of  drainage 
canals  convert  what  is  now  forest,  marsh  and  lake  into  rich 
agricultural  land.  Von  Hindenburg  opposed  the  project,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Kaiser  to  veto  it.  He  argued 
that  the  lake  region  was  the  natural  defence  of  East  Prussia, 
and  that  to  reclaim  it  would  be  as  short-sighted  a  policy  as 
it  would  be  to  level  the  forts  of  Konigsberg  or  Posen  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  few  acres  of  cabbage  gardens. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  East  Prussia 
he  hurried  to  the  fortress  of  Thorn,  and  proceeded  to  concen- 
trate a  large  army  about  Osterode  on  the  Thorn-Allenstein 
railway.  All  available  troops  were  sent  to  him  from  Eastern 
Germany ;  reinforcements  were  drawn  from  the  Vistula  for- 
tresses ;  and  some  of  their  heavy  artillery  was  pushed  to  the 
front  by  rail.  Part  of  the  army  of  Von  Francois  was  sent 
by  sea  from  Konigsberg  to  Dantzic,  and  then  transported  by 
rail  to  the  new  front.  Von  Hindenburg's  plan  was  to  bar 
the  advance  of  Samsonov,  near  Allenstein,  and  endeavour 
to  destroy  his  army  in  the  Masurian  wilderness.  This  done, 
he  could  advance  by  the  hne  of  the  river  AUe  on  Insterburg, 
the  mere  threat  of  such  a  movement  would  be  sufficient  to 
make  Rennenkampf  abandon  his  attack  on  Konigsberg. 

The  Russians  had  met  with  no  serious  opposition  after 
Gumbinnen,  and  they  did  not  believe  that  anything  of  the 
kind  would  be  attempted  by  the  enemy  until  the  line  of  the 
Vistula  fortresses  was  reached.  They  had  therefore  somewhat 
carelessly  divided  their  forces  and  given  Von  Hindenburg  his 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  in  detail. 
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Continuing  his  advance  in  the  AUenstein  region,  Samsonov 
had  to  move  on  a  very  broad  front.  He  had  with  him  five 
Army  Corps,  more  than  200,000  men.  These  were  advancing 
in  several  columns  on  the  stretches  of  ground  between  the 
lakes,  his  right  towards  AUenstein,  his  left  away  to  the 
southward,  near  the  frontier.  When  on  the  morning  of 
August  25th  the  heads  of  his  columns  came  under  fire  at 
various  points  in  the  wooded  country,  the  Russians  at  first 
thought  that  they  had  in  front  of  them  only  small  detach- 
ments, who  were  trying  to  delay  their  march,  and  would  soon 
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BATTLE  OF  TANNENBERG 

give  way.  But  they  met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  and  as 
the  day  went  on,  they  realised  that  their  way  was  everywhere 
barred  by  strongly  entrenched  positions.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  a  great  battle,  which  lasted  five  days,  on  a  front  of  more 
than  thirty  miles.  It  is  known  in  Germany  as  the  battle  of 
Tannenburg.  On  the  first  day  Samsonov  in  driving  in  the 
enemy's  advanced  troops,  made  numbers  of  prisoners,  and 
he  reported  to  Petrograd  that  he  had  gained  a  victory  of 
some  importance.  But  the  serious  fighting  was  only  begin- 
ning.    In   the  first   stage   of  the  battle,   Von   Hindenburg 
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concentrated  his  efforts  against  the  Russian  left.  He  forced 
it  back  and  cut  Samsonov's  communications  southward  by 
the  road  and  railway  that  crosses  the  Russian  frontier  near 
Mlawa.  But  this  attack  on  the  left  was  not  the  decisive 
movement.  Its  chief  purpose  was  to  induce  Samsonov  to 
mass  his  reserves  in  that  direction,  and  weaken  his  right. 
On  the  third  day  of  the  battle  Russian  aviators  flying  high 
over  the  woods,  reported  that  the  Germans  were  moving 
long  trains  of  motor  transport  eastward  along  the  Osterode- 
AUenstein  road.  Later  in  the  day  they  discovered  that  it 
was  not  a  movement  of  transport,  but  the  hurrying  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  extreme  left  of  the  German  line  by  means 
of  hundreds  of  motor  vehicles. 

Von  Hindenburg  was  now  standing  on  the  defensive  on 
his  centre  and  right,  and  accumulating  every  man  he  could 
spare  on  his  extreme  left.  There  he  rapidly  extended  his 
line  to  the  eastward  through  the  woods,  curving  round  the 
Russian  flank,  and  in  a  great  wave  of  men  and  guns  the 
Germans  pressed  southwards  driving  in  the  Russian  right. 
Samsonov's  army  was  now  enveloped  on  both  flanks,  and 
being  rapidly  driven  into  ground  largely  made  up  of  treacherous 
swamps  and  wide  shallow  lakes,  the  bottoms  of  which  were 
concealed  morasses.  The  German  Commander  was  using  in 
a  real  battle  the  same  methods  that  had  so  often  given  him 
success  at  manoeuvres.  His  local  knowledge  enabled  him  to 
place  his  guns  and  move  his  men  over  stretches  of  firm  ground, 
while  the  enemy  were  being  huddled  together  in  the  swamps 
and  lakes,  where  guns  were  sinking  in  the  mud  to  their 
axle-trees,  and  whole  regiments  were  being  driven  into  the 
water.  Samsonov  realised  that  the  battle  was  lost,  and  that 
his  line  of  retreat  on  the  right  would  presently  be  cut.  He 
made  an  effort  to  save  something  of  his  Army  from  the  im- 
pending ruin,  and  about  one  and  a  half  Army  Corps  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  retreat  eastwards  along  the  railway  towards 
Lyck. 

In  this  last  stage  of  the  fight  Samsonov  was  killed  by  a 
bursting  shell  with  several  of  his  staff.  Two  other  Generals 
commanding  Army  Corps  had  already  been  killed.  Of  the 
five  Corps  that  went  into  action  three  and  a  half  had  been 
destroyed.  Von  Hindenburg  captured  hundreds  of  guns,  and 
more  than  80,000  prisoners,  about  the  same  number  of  prisoners 
that  had  been  made  forty-four  years  before  at  Sedan. 

It  was  the  most  complete  victory  won  anywhere  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  war.     It  came  too  at  the  very  time 
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when  the  AUied  armies  in  France  were  in  retreat  all  along  the 
line.  And  the  moral  effect  of  these  successes  in  East  and 
West  had  undoubtedly  a  far-reaching  effect  in  Germany,  for 
the  news  of  victory  came  just  at  the  moment  when  enormous 
efforts  were  being  made  to  form  new  armies  by  calling  for 
volunteers  from  the  classes  that  had  not  been  incorporated 
for  military  service  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  Von 
Hindenburg  became  the  popular  idol  of  Germany.  His  sixty- 
seventh  birthday  came  in  the  week  after  Tannenberg,  and  he 
received  enthusiastic  congratulations  from  all  the  German 
lands.  In  this  enthusiasm  there  was  a  not  unnatural  exaggera- 
tion. It  was  predicted  that  his  success  was  the  first  step  in 
an  utter  defeat  of  the  Russian  armies,  and  he  himself  was, 
it  would  seem,  encouraged  to  take  a  course  that  showed  a 
lack  of  ordinary  prudence  and  well-balanced  calculation. 

Following  up  his  success,  he  marched  on  Insterburg. 
Rennenkampf,  on  the  news  of  Tannenberg,  had  raised  the 
siege  of  Konigsberg,  and  was  retreating  eastward  to  escape 
the  impending  blow  against  his  line  of  communications.  He 
fell  back  into  Russia  by  Insterburg  and  Gumbinnen,  fighting 
some  rearguard  actions  with  the  victorious  Germans.  Von 
Hindenburg  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  contented  him- 
self with  clearing  East  Prussia  of  the  enemy  and  organising 
the  defence  of  the  frontier.  But  he  followed  up  Rennen- 
kampf's  retirement  into  Russia.  He  occupied  Suwalki,  the 
capital  of  the  border  province,  and  established  a  provincial 
government  there,  and  then  pushed  on  to  the  Niemen,  behind 
which  the  Russians  had  retired. 

Rennenkampf  had  now  established  himself  with  a  strong 
river-line  on  his  front,  his  right  near  Kovno,  and  his  left  at 
Grodno.  He  had  behind  him  the  great  junction  of  Vilna, 
from  which  there  were  three  lines  of  railway  coming  up  to  his 
right,  centre  and  left.  When  he  reached  the  Niemen  he  had 
at  once  been  joined  by  fresh  troops  mobilised  during  the 
invasion  of  East  Prussia,  and  a  constant  stream  of  rein- 
forcements was  coming  up  through  Vilna.  All  this  must  have 
been  obvious  enough  to  Von  Hindenburg,  nevertheless  he 
ventured  to  attack  the  Russians  along  the  Niemen  in  the 
second  week  of  September.  All  attempts  to  force  the  river- 
line  ended  in  failure,  and  by  September  i8th  Von  Hindenburg 
was  falling  back  towards  his  own  frontier.  From  September 
25th  to  October  3rd  there  was  a  battle  or  a  series  of  battles 
in  the  forests  along  the  East  Prussian  frontier  from  Wirballen 
on  the  north  to  Augustovo  on  the  south.     The  Russians 
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called  the  huge  conflict  the  battle  of  Augustovo,  and  they 
claim  that  during  the  fighting  the  Germans  lost  60,000  men 
in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  Germans  fell  back 
across  the  border  into  the  lake  region,  and  now  adopted 
the  policy  which  should  have  been  theirs  after  the  first 
retreat  of  the  invaders  of  East  Prussia.  They  organised  the 
defence  of  the  border  districts,  holding  strongly  entrenched 
positions  in  the  woods  with  their  flanks  secured  by  the  wide 
stretches  of  lakes  and  morasses. 

On  October  7th,  it  was  officially  announced  from  Berlin 
that  Von  Hindenburg,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Field 
Marshal,  was  leaving  East  Prussia  to  take  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  German  operations  on  the  Eastern  frontier. 
Notwithstanding  his  failure  on  the  Niemen,  confidence  in  him 
was  unshaken,  and  he  was  being  given  the  command  of  a 
huge  army  of  over  a  million  men  for  a  great  enterprise  in 
central  Poland.  Before  telling  the  story  of  this  campaign 
we  must  see  what  had  been  happening  in  the  first  weeks  of  the 
war  on  the  left  of  the  long  Russian  line  in  southern  Poland 
and  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia. 

The  low  wooded  mountains  ranges  of  the  Carpathians  form 
the  northern  rampart  of  Hungary.  Beyond  this  natural 
barrier  the  province  of  Galicia  forms  a  kind  of  wide  terrace 
sloping  from  the  hills  to  the  Polish  plains.  Lemberg  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  province,  an  unfortified  city,  is  its 
administrative  capital.  Przemysl  and  Cracow,  the  latter  once 
the  capital  of  Poland,  are  the  two  great  fortresses  which  are 
the  pivots  of  its  defence.  Przemysl  bars  the  approach  to  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Carpathians.  Cracow  is  the  centre  for 
the  defence  of  the  approach  to  the  wide  depression  between 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Bohemian  mountain  system.  This 
opening  is  the  natural  road  for  armies  marching  from  Poland 
on  to  Vienna.  It  was  on  this  line  that  the  Russian  armies 
marched  to  join  the  Austrians  in  1805  in  the  advance  on 
Vienna,  then  held  by  Napoleon,  and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
was  fought  in  the  southern  opening  of  the  wide  valley.  Cracow 
also  covers  the  approach  to  the  rich  industrial  districts  of 
southern  Silesia. 

The  Austrians  began  the  war  by  taking  the  offensive  from 
Eastern  Galicia.  Two  armies  were  formed,  aggregating 
together  more  than  a  million  men,  for  this  operation. 

The  First  Army,  under  General  Dankl,  based  on  Przemysl, 
was  to  march  northward  into  Russian  Poland,  east  of  the 
Vistula.    The  Second  Army,  under  General  Von  Auffenberg, 
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faced  eastward,  based  on  Lemberg.  It  was  to  protect  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Daniel's  movement  by  attacking  the  Russian 
armies  coming  up  from  the  Southern  Provinces  against  the 
Eastern  Galician  border. 

The  combined  movements  were  directed  by  the  Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief,  General  von  Hotzendorf. 

When  the  Austrian  movement  began  on  August  loth,  the 
Russians  had  assembled  the  greater  part  of  twenty-five  Army 
Corps,  about   two  million   men,   on   their   eastern   frontier. 
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Nine  of  these  were  destined  for  the  operations  in  East  Prussia. 
This  left  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
sixteen  Army  Corps  for  operations  in  the  centre  and  south, 
four  were  kept  in  the  centre,  and  twelve  were  employed  to 
meet  the  Austrian  attack.  Their  concentration  was  still  in 
progress,  and  at  the  outset  they  had  to  act  upon  the  defensive. 
They  were  grouped  in  three  Armies.  That  upon  the  right, 
based  on  the  central  fortresses  of  Poland,  faced  General 
Dankl's  advance.     It  was  commanded  by  General  Ivanoff. 
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On  the  left  was  the  Army  of  General  Grussilov,  based  upon 
Kiev,  and  facing  westward  to  meet  the  Lemberg  army. 
Between  these  was  a  central  Army  based  on  the  fortresses 
south  of  the  Pripet  marshes,  and  commanded  by  General 
Russky.  Russky  had  a  high  reputation  in  Russia  and  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  noted  Professors  of  the 
Staff  College.  He  had  as  his  right-hand  man  the  Bulgarian 
General  Radko  Dimitrieff,  one  of  the  famous  soldiers  of  the 
Balkan  War.  On  August  loth  the  Austrians  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  in  a  few  days  Dankl  had  occupied  the  important 
town  of  Lublin  in  Poland.  Ivanoff  had  to  fall  back  before 
him,  fighting  only  to  delay  his  advance  and  waiting  for  rein- 
forcements. Meanwhile  Von  Auffenberg  had  moved  east- 
ward across  the  river  Sereth,  but  on  the  frontier  his  further 
advance  was  checked  by  Bnissilov's  army,  while  Russky  on 
his  central  position  began  to  move  down  against  the  Austrian 
left.  On  August  23rd,  Brussilov  defeated  Von  Auffenberg 
in  a  great  battle,  drove  the  Austrians  back  across  the  Sereth 
and  occupied  Tarnapol.  Further  north,  Russky  passed  the 
Galician  frontier  and  occupied  Sokol,  north  of  Lemberg. 
From  his  central  position,  he  threatened  Von  Auffenberg's 
flank,  and  Dankl's  line  of  communications.  Von  Auffenberg 
began  to  retire  on  Lemberg,  and  Brussilov  pushing  forward 
his  left,  drove  the  Austrian  right  out  of  Halicz,  on  the  Dniester, 
cutting  Von  Auffenberg  ofi  from  the  Carpathians.  The 
Cossack  cavalry  were  at  once  pushed  into  the  Eastern  passes. 

Ivanoff  now  felt  strong  enough  to  attack  Dankl,  and  in 
the  last  days  of  August  two  great  battles  were  in  progress. 
In  Southern  Poland  Dankl  was  being  pushed  southward  out 
of  the  Lublin  province,  and  in  Eastern  Galicia  Von  Auffenberg 
was  making  a  stand  before  Lemberg,  with  his  left  or  northern 
flank  in  serious  danger  of  envelopment  by  Russky's  army. 
He  was  outnumbered  and  out-manoeuvred,  and  on  the  2nd  of 
September  he  gave  up  the  struggle  and  fell  back  westward 
of  Lemberg,  towards  the  line  of  the  river  San. 

On  September  3rd  the  Russians  occupied  Lemberg.  The 
capture  of  the  capital  of  Galicia  had  an  effect  in  Eastern 
Europe  that  might  almost  be  compared  to  the  occupation  of 
Brussels  by  the  Germans  in  the  West.  In  their  retirement 
the  Austrians  had  lost  heavily,  and  the  Russians  had  secured 
scores  of  guns  and  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners  as  trophies 
of  their  success.  The  Austrians  attributed  their  failure 
partly  to  the  defection  of  their  Slav  regiments.  They  said 
that  when  things  began  to  go  badly  whole  battalions  of 
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Czechs  and  Slavonians  threw  down  their  arms,  the  officers 
making  no  attempt  to  check  this  defection. 

Von  Auffenberg's  failure  made  it  impossible  for  Dankl  to 
maintain  himself  in  Russian  territory,  for  he  had  two  vic- 
torious Russian  armies  threatening  his  line  of  communica- 
tions. He  fell  back  towards  the  Galician  border,  and  Von 
Auffenberg  protected  his  retreat  by  a  strong  counter-attack 
towards  Lemberg.  Dankl  fought  a  battle  at  Tomaszov,  on 
the  Galician  frontier,  but  was  driven  back  with  heavy  losses 
towards  the  San. 

The  Austrian  armies,  however,  found  it  impossible  to  main- 
tain themselves  even  here.  They  fell  back  westwards  towards 
Cracow,  and  the  Russians  following  them  up  across  the  San, 
besieged  Przemysl,  and  sent  a  strong  force  through  the  Car- 
pathian passes  to  raid  the  Hungarian  plains.  This  full  tide 
of  Russian  success  in  the  south  coincided  in  point  of  time  with 
Rennenkampf's  victory  on  the  Niemen  and  with  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  the  Allies  in  France  across  the  Marne  to  the 
Aisne.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Austro-German  armies  were 
failing  everywhere.  And  though  the  Germans  were  making 
a  stand  on  the  Aisne,  the  double  failure  on  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  and  in  Galicia  seemed  to  point  to  a  decisive  success  by 
Russia,  whose  armies  were  every  day  increasing  in  numbers. 
Sanguine  critics  of  the  situation  predicted  that  in  a  few  weeks 
the  Russian  right  would  be  across  the  Vistula  in  full  march 
for  Berhn,  and  the  left  would  have  captured  Cracow  and 
invaded  Silesia,  and  would  be  in  full  march  for  Vienna.  There 
were  even  unfounded  rumours  that  the  Austrian  Court  was 
arranging  to  transfer  the  capital  to  Salzburg  or  Innsbruck, 

But  the  whole  situation  was  changed  by  a  well-directed 
stroke  devised  by  the  German  General  Sta^  against  Central 
Poland.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  had  been  much  ex- 
aggeration in  the  reports  about  the  alleged  demoralisation  of 
the  Austrian  armies  and  the  numbers  that  Germany  could 
place  under  arms  had  been  greatly  underrated.  In  the  first 
days  of  October,  when  the  position  of  the  Austro-German 
Allies  in  Eastern  Europe  seemed  all  but  hopeless  in  the 
presence  of  the  Russian  victories,  Germany  was  hurrying  some 
of  her  best  troops  by  rail  to  the  Eastern  front  from  France 
and  Belgium,  and  an  enormous  mass  of  new  Reserve  and 
Landwehr  formations  was  being  accumulated  in  Pomerania, 
Posen,  and  Silesia.  This  was  the  new  army  of  a  million  men 
to  the  command  of  which  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  was 
appointed  on  October  7th. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  some  days  before 
his  appointment  was  announced,  he  had  already  been  in 
command  with  his  headquarters  at  Posen,  and  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  had  actually  begun. 
Three  armies  crossed  the  German  frontier  of  Poland.  That 
on  the  left,  based  on  the  fortress  of  Thorn,  advanced  by  the 
Une  of  the  Vistula,  river  transport  being  used  for  much  of  its 
supphes,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  a  siege  train  of  heavy 
artillery.  The  central  army  based  on  Posen  marched  on  Lodz 
and  Lowicz.  The  objective  of  these  two  armies  was  Warsaw. 
The  third  German  army  on  the  right,  based  on  Silesia, 
started  from  Czenostochowa,  which  the  Germans  had  occupied 
in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  and  where  they  had  formed  a 
Polish  legion  to  co-operate  in  the  movement.  In  Galicia,  on 
the  extreme  right  of  the  advance,  the  Austrian  army  rein- 
forced with  some  German  Corps,  advanced  by  both  banks  of 
the  Upper  Vistula,  its  left  on  Kielce,  its  right  towards  the  San 
to  reheve  Przemysl.  Including  both  Austrians  and  Germans, 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
advance. 

In  Western  Europe  for  some  days  nothing  was  heard  of 
the  movement.  Petrograd  suddenly  ceased  to  send  any 
news.  On  the  nth  a  communication  of  the  Russian  Staff 
said  that  important  strategic  movements  were  in  progress, 
and  the  utmost  secrecy  was  necessary.  After  the  unbroken 
record  of  successes,  it  was  supposed  that  this  indicated  that 
some  great  combination  was  being  carried  into  effect,  which 
would  complete  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  armies. 
But  a  few  days  later  there  came  the  news  first  that  the  Russians 
were  everywhere  retreating  in  GaUcia,  though  Austrian 
reports  claimed  no  victory,  and  then  from  Petrograd  there 
was  a  statement  that  fighting  was  in  progress  in  Central 
Poland,  within  forty  miles  of  Warsaw. 

The  fact  was  that  during  September  the  Russian  Staff 
had  accumulated  an  enormous  force  in  the  south  for  an  advance 
on  Cracow,  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Carpathian  Passes, 
the  siege  of  Przemysl,  and  a  raid  into  Bukovina,  while 
another  large  army  was  endeavouring  to  penetrate  at  various 
points  through  the  Masurian  Lake  country  on  the  East 
Prussian  border.  This  left  a  relatively  small  force  in  the 
centre,  and  it  was  nearly  all  kept  about  Warsaw  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Vistula.  The  PoUsh  plain  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  was  very  hghtly  held,  chiefly  by  mounted  detach- 
ments.   The  invasion  of  Hungary  had  made  little  progress. 
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It  had  been  checked  beyond  the  passes  by  the  Hungarian 
levy  en  masse.  Przemysl  was  holding  out  against  furious 
attacks  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  heavily.  They  were  so 
anxious  to  reduce  the  place  at  an  early  date  and  set  free  the 
besieging  army,  that  they  indulged  in  premature  assaults. 
The  advance  westward  on  Cracow  was  opposed  by  the  main 
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Austrian  army.  But  the  Russian  retirement  in  Galicia, 
which  began  in  the  second  week  of  October,  was  not  the  result 
of  any  fighting  there,  but  was  caused  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  having  decided  to  concentrate  on  the  hne  of  the 
middle  Vistula,  in  order  to  oppose  the  huge  armies  with  which 
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Von  Hindenburg  had  suddenly  flooded  the  western  plain  of 
Poland. 

In  the  first  stages  of  the  advance  the  Germans  met  with 
little  opposition.  By  October  nth,  Lodz,  the  great  factory 
town  of  Western  Poland,  many  of  whose  mills  belonged  to 
German  firms,  was  occupied  by  Von  Hindenburg,  and  his 
centre  was  pushing  on  towards  Lowicz.  The  right  column 
moving  by  Kielce  followed  up  the  Russian  retirement  on 
the  upper  Vistula.  Five  days  later  the  German  left  had 
occupied  Plock,  and  its  advance  had  forced  the  Russians  to 
withdraw  some  of  their  troops  from  the  East  Prussian  border. 
As  they  retired  the  Germans  followed  them  up,  and  took 
Mlawa  on  the  AUenstein-Warsaw  railway.  The  German  centre 
was  east  of  Lowicz,  the  right  extended  from  Radom  to  the 
Galician  border,  and  in  Galicia  itself  the  Austrian  advance 
had  forced  the  Russians  back  towards  Przemysl.  After  a 
last  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  fortress,  they  raised  the 
siege,  and  fell  back  arcoss  the  San.  They  had  already  aban- 
doned the  Carpathian  Passes,  and  all  Galicia  except  the  Lem- 
berg  district  was  for  the  moment  cleared  of  the  invaders. 

Przemysl  was  in  dire  extremities  when  the  Austrian  reliev- 
ing force  marched  in  escorting  a  huge  convoy  of  supplies. 
General  von  Kusmanek,  the  Commandant  of  the  fortress,  pru- 
dently prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  second  siege  by  sending 
away  large  numbers  of  the  civil  population,  accumulating  a 
reserve  of  supplies,  and  repairing  the  damaged  fortifications. 

On  October  20th  Warsaw  heard  the  thunder  of  the  German 
cannon,  and  a  great  battle  began  along  a  front  of  more  than 
150  miles.  Von  Hindenburg's  main  army  in  the  centre  was 
attacking  the  Russian  positions  a  few  miles  outside  the 
western  suburbs  of  Warsaw.  His  left  beyond  the  western 
bend  of  the  Vistula,  was  fighting  at  the  crossings  of  the  river 
Wkra.  The  German  right  was  trying  to  force  a  way  across 
the  Vistula,  near  Ivangorod,  with  the  Austro-German  army 
of|GaHcia  extending  the  battle  line  southward  along  the 
Vistula  and  the  San.  In  Warsaw  there  was  something  Hke 
a  panic,  as  the  roar  of  battle  to  the  westward  seemed  to 
come  nearer,  and  German  aeroplanes  circling  over  the  city 
dropped  bombs  on  the  railway  stations  and  the  Headquarters 
of  the  Russian  Staff.  In  the  evening  there  were  reports  that 
the  line  of  defence  was  giving  way.  What  was  really  happen- 
ing was  that  the  Grand  Duke  after  fighting  a  delaying  action 
since  morning  was  withdrawing  to  an  entrenched  position 
nearer  the  city. 
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His  plan  of  defence  was  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the 
attack  on  the  central  course  of  the  Vistula  the  German  left 
and  centre  were  divided  from  the  right  by  the  course  of  the 
Pilitza  river,  which  flows  into  the  Vistula  about  half  way 
between  Warsaw  and  Ivangorod.  The  Pilitza  is  a  broad 
stream  with  marshy  banks,  that  allow  it  to  be  crossed  only  at 
a  few  points.  It  would  thus  be  difficult  for  the  two  wings  of 
the  German  army  to  afford  each  other  rapid  support.  When 
he  retired  behind  the  Vistula  he  still  held  entrenched  bridge- 
heads on  the  west  bank  above  and  below  Ivangorod.  These 
with  the  crossing  places  at  the  fortresses  would  enable  him, 
when  the  right  moment  came,  to  act  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river.  At  first  he  stood  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  wear 
down  the  enemy  by  repulsing  attack  after  attack.  These 
attacks  were  most  persistent  about  Ivangorod,  where  the 
Germans  made  repeated  attempts  to  cross  with  rafts  and 
pontoons.  It  was  evidently  Von  Hindenburg's  plan  to  force 
the  river-line  here,  and  then  make  a  combined  attack  in  front 
and  flank  on  the  main  Russian  positions  about  Warsaw. 

After  repelling  the  German  attacks  along  the  upper  river, 
the  Grand  Duke  took  the  offensive  from  Ivangorod.  The 
Germans  were  driven  back  south  of  the  Pilitza  towards 
Radom.  Leaving  part  of  the  victorious  force  to  press  the  re- 
tiring enemy,  the  Russian  Commander-in-Chief  concentrated 
the  rest  for  a  movement  against  the  German  position  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Vistula,  north  and  south  of  Warsaw.  By 
the  23rd,  the  Germans  here  were  also  in  retreat.  In  these 
two  successive  strokes  across  the  river  the  Russians  had  in 
each  case  been  able  to  throw  a  superior  force  against  one 
section  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  the  four  days'  battle  of  Warsaw 
ended  in  a  complete  victory. 

Von  Hindenburg  fell  back  to  the  German  frontier  without 
anywhere  attempting  a  stand.  But  as  the  invaders  retired 
they  completely  destroyed  the  roads  and  railways.  The 
former  were  broken  up  by  exploding  charges  of  dynamite  now 
on  the  left  side,  now  on  the  right,  along  miles  of  the  high- 
way. In  other  places,  where  the  track  was  of  beaten  earth, 
it  was  torn  up  with  steam  ploughs.  All  the  railway  bridges 
and  water  towers  were  blown  up  and  the  rails  and  sleepers 
taken  up  and  flung  into  the  nearest  swamps.  A  whole  army 
of  workers  must  have  been  engaged  in  this  systematic 
destruction.  The  result,  however,  was  that  the  Russian 
pursuit  could  not  be  closely  pressed.  With  broken  roads 
and  railways  before  him,  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  found  it 
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impossible  to  supply  his  armies  or  move  forward  except  at  a 
snail's  pace. 

The  failure  of  the  dash  for  Warsaw  led  to  the  Austrians 
also  having  to  fall  back.  On  November  6th,  the  Russians 
again  crossed  the  San,  reoccupied  Jaroslav,  and  for  the  second 
time  besieged  Przemysl.  Once  more  Russian  columns  were 
pushed  into  the  Carpathian  Passes  to  menace  Hungary  itself 
with  invasion.  By  the  end  of  October  the  situation  seemed 
to  be  as  adverse  for  Austria  and  Germany  as  it  had  been  a 
month  before.  The  Russian  armies  were  again  in  possession 
of  more  than  half  of  Galicia  and  had  been  pushed  close  up  to 
the  German  frontier  from  the  Silesian  border  northwards  to 
East  Prussia. 

But  once  more  there  was  a  surprise.  Von  Hindenburg, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  utterly  beaten,  showed  that  he  still 
possessed  a  formidable  army  and  could  strike  boldly  and 
effectively.  The  advance  of  the  Russians  had  strung  out 
their  armies  upon  a  huge  curve  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  this  exaggerated  extension  at  so  many  points 
meant  local  weakness.  Using  the  wonderful  railway  system 
of  the  German  frontier  for  a  rapid  concentration,  Von  Hinden- 
burg gathered  the  great  mass  of  his  available  forces  between 
Thorn  and  Posen,  and  on  October  loth  began  a  new  invasion 
of  Poland,  making  his  main  advance  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Warta.  In  ten  days  he  had  pushed  his  advance  half  way 
to  Warsaw.  He  had  recaptured  Lodz  and  was  fighting  on 
a  long  front  from  Plock  on  the  Vistula  to  Piotrikov  on  the 
Pilitza. 

On  this  line  there  were  some  ten  days  of  hard  fighting. 
Then  the  Russians  fell  back  nearer  Warsaw,  and  took  up  a  new 
line  of  defence  some  thirty  miles  west  of  the  city.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  part  of  the  Russian  line  was 
strengthened  with  heavy  batteries  manned  by  Japanese 
gunners.  Guns  and  men  had  been  brought  all  across  Asia  by 
the  Siberian  railway  to  take  part  in  the  battles  of  Europe.  An 
exceptionally  mild  winter  which  left  the  rivers  unfrozen,  and 
instead  of  snow  brought  showers  of  cold  rain  that  made  the 
country  into  a  swamp,  delayed  the  progress  of  the  operations. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  opposing  armies  were  entrenched 
in  long  lines  across  the  Polish  plain,  northwards  there  was 
fighting  among  the  Masurian  Lakes,  southwards  the  Russians 
were  besieging  Przemysl  and  fighting  their  way  through  the 
Carpathian  Passes.  After  nearly  five  months  of  war, "except 
in  GaUcia,  and  a  few  points  on  the  East  Prussian  border,  the 
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fighting  was  all  in  Russian  territory,  and  Von  Hindenburg's 
persistent  efforts  had  for  the  time  being  paralysed  the  Russian 
advance,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war. 

In  November  the  Austrians  were  for  a  few  days  in  pos- 
session of  Belgrade.  Again  they  invaded  Serbia  in  force,  and 
again  they  were  driven  back  by  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the 
little  State,  and  so  badly  defeated  that  they  evacuated 
Belgrade  and  retired  across  the  Save  and  the  Danube. 

In  the  first  week  of  November  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  had  long  been  under  German  influence,  had  declared  war 
against  Russia.  Here  it  need  only  be  noted  that  the  Russian 
Government  was  prepared  for  this  eventuahty  and  had  kept 
a  large  army  in  the  Caucasus,  which  soon  proved  itself  amply 
able  to  deal  with  the  Turkish  attempts  to  invade  Russian 
territory  in  this  direction.  There  was  a  threat  of  invasion 
against  Egypt  across  the  Sinai  desert,  a  hopeless  enterprise, 
which  before  the  end  of  the  year  resulted  only  in  a  few  skir- 
mishes with  Eygptian  frontier  patrols.  Meanwhile  Britain 
had  rephed  to  the  Turkish  menace,  such  as  it  was,  by  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  Egypt  under  the  British  Pro- 
tectorate with  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Khedival  family  as 
Sultan  of  Cairo.  At  the  same  time  an  expedition  from  India 
landed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  dispersed  a  Turkish  army,  and 
occupied  the  great  trading  centre  of  Basra  on  the  Euphrates. 

Thus  the  Turkish  declaration  of  war  enabled  us  to  put  an 
end  to  the  project  of  a  railway  to  the  Persian  Gulf  controlled 
by  Germany,  which  would  have  made  the  lands  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  all  but  a  German  Protectorate. 
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The  Russian  Commander-in-Chief 
The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 


General  Von  Auffenberg,  Commander  of 
THE  Austrian  Army  in  Central  Galicia 


General  Von  Hindenberg 


General  Dankl,  Austrian  Comviander 
IN  Eastern  Galicia 


*i   T  *  *i  «.  *«> 


General,  von   Falkenhayn 

now  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  succession 
to  General  von  Moltke 


General  von  Hindenberg  and  his  staff 
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An  Austrian  outpost  on  the  Danube 
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The  war  on  the  Serbian  border 

An -Austrian  column  of  Bosnian  infantry  with 
a  machine  gun  detachment  marching  over  a 
pass  in  the  region  of  Upper  Drina 
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Drawn  by  Charles  W.  Simpson,  R,B.A. 
the  description  of  an  eye  witness 


from 


1812— How   HISTORY   IS   REPEATING    ITSELF 
THE     NEW     RETREAT    FROM     WARSAW-1914 
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Just  as,  in  the  western  theatre  of  the  war,  the  German  legions  had  to  turn  about  and  retrace  their 
steps  when  they  were  within  sight  of  Paris,  so  in  the  east  the  Russians  rolled  them  l)ack  from  Warsaw 
when  their  guns  were  almost  within  range  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Poland.  Then  began  the  hurried 
retreat  of  a  million  men  through  the  mire  and  marshes  of  Poland,  leaving  behind  them  thousands 
of  prisoners  and  hundreds  of  guns.  "  It  was  a  coimtry,"  writes  Mr.  Percival  Gibbon  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  "  that  had  no  need  of  the  dishevelment  of  war  to  give  it  the  colour  of  desolation — 
uplands  grey  as  ashes,  overlooking  featureless  vistas  of  wet  laud  receding  to  rain-blurred  distances, 
dead  skies;  the  air  bitter  with  forebodings  of  winter ;  and  then,  the  roads !  Winding  channels  of  a 
mud  in  which,  at  places,  one  could  drown,  black  and  adhesive  as  tar.  Before  us  as  we  rode,  the 
story  of  the  retreat,  its  agony  and  cost,  was  plain  to  read  ;  it  was  scrawled  in  staring  letters  of 
wreckage  all  across  those  wet  and  daunting  miles  " 


Drawn  by  John  Vladimiroff,  our  special 
artist  with  theUussian  Forces 


Sweeping  all  before  them  with 
the  bayonet.  the  soldiers  of 
THE  Tsar  at  close  quarters 


After  the  first  defeat  of  the  Austrians  in  Galicia  on  September  17,  the  Russian  army  swept  westward 
to  Jaroslav,  and  captured  the  place  within  two  days.  Later  on  the  town  had  to  be  evacuated  owing 
to  the  advance  of  the  Austro-German  armies,  and  in  the  great  baltle,  which  resulted  in  a  'signal 
defeat  for  the  forces  of  the  two  Kaisers,  the  fighting  roxind  Jaroslav  is  said  to  have  been  as  bitter 
and  intense  as  anything  witnessed  on  the  western  front 
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A  Russian  Priest  leading 

SOLDIERS   INTO  ACTION. 


The  clergy  of  the  Church  in  Russia  are  all-pervasive.  Nothing  rouses  soldiers  to  action  so  thoroughly 
as  the  sight  of  an  eikon.  The  most  precious  of  these  have  been  taken  to,  the  front  and  are  shown  to 
the  men  by  the  priests 
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THE  TURNING  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  THE  GERMAN 
RIGHT  AND  THE  FIGHTING  IN  THE  EAST  OF 
FRANCE 

IT  was  on  September  i8th  that   General   Joffre   realised 
that   the  entrenched  positions  held  by  the  Germans 
along  the  Aisne  heights  were  too  strong  to  be  carried 
by  a  mere  frontal  attack,  and  informed  Sir  John  French 
that  "  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  new  plan,  and  to 
attack  and  envelope  the  German  right  flank." 

The  movement  had  already  begun.  The  6th  French  Army 
under  General  Manoury  had  extended  its  left  beyond  the 
Oise,  and  was  pushing  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  towards 
Noyon.  General  Castelnau,  after  successfully  defending  the 
heights  of  Nancy  against  the  Bavarians,  was  called  westward 
to  take  command  of  a  new  army,  the  7th,  which  was  being 
railed  up  from  Paris  to  come  into  action  on  Manoury 's  left. 
Yet  a  third  force,  the  loth  Army  under  General  Maud'huy, 
was  concentrating  at  Amiens.  It  was  to  march  eastward  on 
St.  Quentin  on  the  way  to  Rheims,  striking  in  upon  the 
German  rear.  This  was  a  revival  of  an  old  plan  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  attempted  with  inferior  forces  by  Faidherbe 
and  the  Army  of  the  North  in  January  1871.  His  handful  of 
half-trained  mobiles  had  come  to  grief  in  the  fight  at  St. 
Quentin,  in  their  effort  to  save  Paris  by  a  stroke  at  the  German 
line  of  communications.  But  now  the  effort  would  be  made 
with  huge  armies  of  French  regulars.  In  this  second  half 
of  September  1914,  some  300,000  men  were  either  actually 
in  line  or  preparing  to  move  forward  for  the  great  stroke 
against  the  enemy's  flank  that  was  to  force  the  Germans  out 
of  their  entrenched  positions  from  the  Aisne  to  the  Argonne. 
But  the  invader  foresaw  the  stroke.  Indeed  it  was  too 
obvious  a  method  of  attack  for  even  the  veriest  tyro  in  war 
to  fail  to  anticipate  that  it  would  be  attempted.  Von  Kluck 
extended  his  line  beyond  the  Oise,  to  meet  Manoury's  onset. 
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The  German  general  had  men  to  spare  for  this  parrying  move. 
Along  the  Aisne  heights  he  had  dug  himself  in  so  well  that  a 
part  of  his  army  could  hold  the  entrenched  lines.  Manoury 
pressed  on  and  occupied  Lassigny.  De  Castelnau,  prolonging 
his  line  to  the  left,  seized  the  high  ground  about  Roye.  For 
some  weeks  to  come  the  names  of  these  places  recurred  con- 
tinually in  the  French  and  German  official  war  news.  For 
at  Roye  and  Lassigny  the  long  curve  on  which  the  opposing 
lines  that  had  so  long  faced  north  and  south,  turned  north- 
wards and  they  began  to  face  east  and  west  as  the  French 
line  lengthened  out  to  envelope  the  invader's  flank,  and  the 
Germans,  day  by  day,  extended  their  line  to  counter  the 
attack.  If  either  could  have  broken  through  at  Roye  and 
Lassigny,  he  would  be  able  to  choose  which  of  the  hostile 
armies  to  right  or  left,  to  eastward  or  northwards,  he  would 
outflank,  envelope  and  roll  up. 

So  the  two  towns  were  shattered  into  wreck  and  ruin 
by  the  opposing  gunners,  and  the  few  miles  of  undulating 
ground  between  them  saw  slaughter  only  to  be  rivalled  by 
the  deadlier  work  of  later  weeks  round  Ypres  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yser  Canal. 

On  September  20th  the  French  held  Roye  and  Lassigny, 
and  De  Castelnau  was  flinging  out  his  battle  line  northwards 
towards  Peronne.  The  Amiens  Army  was  nearly  ready  to 
move — so  nearly  ready  that  imprudent  journalists  spoke 
mysteriously  of  the  great  surprise  that  was  coming  for  the 
Germans.  Across  the  Channel  those  who  still  believed  in 
the  ghostly  Russian  Army  that  was  said  to  have  been  passing 
secretly  through  England  interpreted  the  prophecies  of  the 
Paris  Press  as  a  foreboding  of  a  new  Muscovite  avalanche 
about  to  roll  in  upon  the  enemy's  rear.  But  whatever  was 
coming,  the  German  Staff  was  providing  for  all  eventualities, 
and  there  was  a  swift  shuffling  hither  and  thither  of  the  armies, 
and  the  army  commanders,  and  hurrying  up  of  new  levies 
from  Germany  itself  to  meet  the  French  march  from  the 
westward.  Von  Biilow  was  sent  to  new  headquarters  at 
St.  Quentin,  to  bar  the  way  of  the  Amiens  Army,  and  prolong 
the  line  of  Von  Kluck's  right.  He  moved  forward  by  Peronne 
towards  the  long  swell  of  ground,  the  centre  of  which  fronts 
the  town  of  Albert,  a  meeting  point  of  half  a  score  of  poplar- 
shaded  roads.  Von  Heeringen  took  his  place  in  the  old  battle 
line,  bringing  some  of  his  troops  from  Alsace,  where  the 
defence  was  now  entrusted  to  a  single  corps  under  Von 
Deimling,  based  on  Strasburg. 
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Along  the  old  front  on  the  Aisne  the  fighting  had  dwindled 
to  a  desultory  cannonade,  with  here  and  there  a  sharp  struggle 
in  the  advanced  trenches.  Every  one  realised  that  the 
centre  of  interest  had  shifted  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks. 
On  the  western  flank  the  battle  lines  were  extending  daily 


THE  TURNING  MOVEMENT  FROM  THE  WESTWARD 

further  north  from  the  bend  near  Roye,  where  the  fighting 
was  the  closest.  Von  Kluck's  men  retook  Lassigny,  but  held 
it  only  at  the  cost  of  day  after  day  of  obstinate  fighting.  Here 
too  the  opposing  forces  were  digging  themselves  into  the  ground, 
and  the  battle  was  becoming  a  siege.  On  September  30th, 
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Roye  was  taken  by  the  Germans.  Then  they  tried,  again 
and  again,  to  breakthrough  at  the  point  where  Manoury's 
Hne  joined  on  to  Castelnau's.  But  the  French  stood  firm. 
Neither  side  could  gain  another  yard  of  ground  at  this  "  death 
angle  "  of  the  flank  fight. 

Further  north  beyond  the  Somme,  in  the  last  week  of 
September,  the  Amiens  Army  under  Maud'huy  surged 
forward  against  the  long  slopes  of  the  Albert  position.  For 
three  days  there  was  fierce  conflict.  In  early  wars  this 
conflict  of  200,000  men  over  miles  of  front  would  have  been 
reckoned  a  great  battle.  Here  it  was  an  incident  in  the  long- 
drawn  collision  of  opposing  armies  that  now  stretched  almost 
from  the  Swiss  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  When  on  September 
30th,  the  storm  of  cannon  thunder  that  had  been  roaring 
for  days  died  away  into  an  intermittent  cannonade,  Von 
Biilow  claimed  one  more  victory  for  the  German  arms.  He 
had  held  his  ground.  But  Maud'huy  also  claimed  a  success. 
He  had  at  least  estabUshed  himself  in  an  entrenched  position 
along  the  Albert  uplands,  and  Von  Billow  could  not  force 
him  back  on  Amiens.  Viewed  by  itself  this  Albert  affair  was 
at  best  a  drawn  battle.  But  in  connection  with  the  general 
course  of  the  campaign  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a 
German  success.  It  was  Maud'huy's  business  to  drive 
Von  Biilow  back  on  Peronne  and  St.  Quentin  and  break  in 
upon  the  rear  of  the  long  curved  Une  of  the  invaders.  But 
Von  Biilow  was  still  holding  the  ground  he  had  chosen,  and 
the  long  line  was  neither  broken  nor  turned. 

Turned  it  must  be,  said  J  off  re,  and  more  French  troops 
were  hurried  up  to  Maud'huy  to  prolong  his  battle  line  still 
further  north.  But  the  invaders  seemed  to  have  an  inex- 
haustible reserve  behind  them,  for  as  the  French  front  extended 
the  German  front  grew  with  it. 

And  now  there  came,  in  these  closing  days  of  September, 
reports  from  the  extreme  north,  from  the  level  lands  of 
French  Flanders  and  Artois,  between  Lille  and  Calais,  that 
told  of  a  new  move  of  the  invaders.  There  was  little  work 
for  horsemen  to  do  in  the  trench  warfare  along  the  Aisne 
and  Suippe,  in  the  Argonne  forests  or  the  woods  round  Verdun, 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vosges.  Cavalry  had  indeed  been 
seen  in  action  on  both  sides  at  Albert,  but  this  flank  fighting 
had  been  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  gunners  and  the  infantry. 
But  now  masses  of  German  cavalry  were  flooding  the  north, 
pouring  across  the  western  margin  of  Belgium  into  France. 
Uhlans  and  dragoons  were  at  Cassel  perched  on  its  hillock, 
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from  which  one  can  see  the  Channel  shining  in  the  distance  ; 
they  were  at  the  crossing  of  the  Lys  at  Aire  and  among  the 
colhery  villages  about  Lens.  There  was  even  an  alarm  in 
Ahe  old  Spanish  gabled  houses  of  Arras.  French  Territorials 
skirmished  with  the  raiders.  Long  trains  of  cattle  trucks, 
laden  with  men  and  horses,  rumbled  north,  taking  French 
lancers  and  chasseurs  to  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons. 
If  it  were  a  mere  cavalry  raid  it  would  not  count  for  much, 
but  there  were  Jagers  with  the  adventurous  horsemen,  con- 
veyed on  motor-cars  as  in  the  earlier  cavalry  dash  into 
Flanders  and  Picardy  in  August.  And  there  were  rumours 
of  troop  trains  moving  by  Liege  and  Namur  and  Brussels, 
piling  up  a  huge  army  in  Belgium,  of  which  this  wave  of 
cavalry  might  be  but  the  vanguard.  It  seemed  that  the 
German  staff  meant  to  counter  the  French  flanking  movement, 
not  merely  by  holding  it  along  the  line  from  Roye  to  Albert 
and  further  north,  but  by  flinging  this  new  army  in  behind 
it  into  northern  France. 

There  was  a  further  anxiety  for  the  Alhes.  In  this  critical 
last  week  of  September  the  Germans  had  begun  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  Its  fall  would  set  free  the  large  force  that  had 
been  kept  north  of  Brussels  watching  the  Belgian  field  army 
which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  vast  entrenched  camp  that 
surrounded  the  city.  But  at  first  it  was  hoped  Antwerp  might 
make  a  prolonged  defence.  Yet  the  hope  was  mingled  with 
fear,  for  Liege  and  Namur,  defended  by  works  of  precisely 
the  same  type  as  the  new  forts  of  Antwerp,  had  fallen  in  a 
few  days  before  the  attack  of  the  giant  guns  with  which 
Krupp  had  armed  the  invaders.  There  was  this  difference, 
however — Antwerp  was  held  not  by  a  garrison  but  by  an 
army.  Nevertheless,  it  was  only  a  question  of  whether  the 
great  fortress  would  fall  swiftly  or  make  itself  famous  by  an 
obstinate  resistance  for  weeks  to  come,  for  no  fortress  is 
impregnable.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  move  new  armies 
to  the  extreme  left  of  the  Allied  line,  not  merely  to  check  the 
threatened  German  counter-attack,  but  also  to  hold  out  a 
hand,  if  possible,  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  Antwerp. 

Once  more  General  J  off  re  looked  to  the  British  Army  to 
take  the  post  of  honour  and  danger,  and  at  the  end  of  September 
it  was  decided  that  French  troops  should  man  the  trenches 
held  till  now  by  the  British  along  the  Aisne,  and  that 
Sir  John  French's  three  Army  Corps  should  be  moved  to  the 
menaced  flank  of  the  long  line.  Apart  from  the  motives 
suggested  by  the  new  emergency  of  a  German  dash  into 
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northern  France,  there  were  reasons  for  the  change  of  position 
which  had  already  suggested  it  as  advisable.  The  British 
Expeditionary  Force  had  originally  been  posted  on  the  left 
of  the  Allies,  where  its  line  of  communications  ran  directly 
to  the  Channel  ports  without  having  to  cross  the  lines  of 
supply  of  the  French  Armies.  But  the  British  were  now 
in  the  centre  of  the  Allied  positions,  and  supplies  came  chiefly 
by  a  long  route  from  ports  in  the  extreme  west  of  France, 
crossing  on  the  way  the  lines  of  supply  of  the  armies  to  the 
British  left.  It  was  clear  that  the  situation  could  be  im- 
proved by  a  move  of  our  men  to  their  old  station  on  the  left 
of  the  line. 

How  the  move  was  carried  out,  and  with  what  results,  will 
be  told  later.  But  before  following  further  the  course  of  the 
French  flanking  movement  and  the  German  counter-stroke, 
and  telling  how  this  was  successfully  parried,  we  must  glance, 
however  briefly,  at  what  was  happening  on  the  right  of  the 
Alhed  line  in  the  days  that  followed  the  deadlock  that 
closed  the  first  series  of  battles  on  the  Aisne. 

In  the  third  week  of  September,  the  position  on  the 
right  centre  and  right  of  the  Allied  Une  was  this.  The  Germans 
held  the  heights  to  the  north  and  east  of  Rheims,  and  were 
bombarding  the  city  with  their  long-ranging  siege  guns.  It 
was  during  this  bombardment  that  the  roof  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  scaffolding  outside  of  it  were  fired  by  the  German 
shells,  and  such  lamentable  damage  was  done  to  the  wonderful 
building.  Despite  the  bombardment  the  French  not  only 
held  on  to  Rheims,  but  foiled  the  attempts  of  the  Germans 
to  break  through  to  the  east  of  it.  From  Rheims  across  the 
undulating  plain  of  Champagne  there  was  something  of  a 
deadlock.  Both  sides  were  entrenched,  and  there  was 
nowhere  any  important  change  in  the  situation. 

The  critical  points  in  the  long  hne  were  further  east. 
To  understand  what  was  happening,  one  must  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  French  and  the  Germans 
were  fighting  for  two  ranges  of  wooded  hills — the  forest 
plateau  of  the  Argonne  and  the  flat -topped  ridges  east  of  the 
upper  Meuse  between  the  fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Toul, 
which  are  known  as  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse. 

The  forest  of  the  Argonne  divides  the  upper  course  of  the 
Aisne  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  Argonne  is 
famous  in  French  history  as  the  natural  barrier  behind 
which  French  Armies  have  resisted  invasion  from  the  east- 
ward.   The  range  of  hills  has  a  clayey  soil  that  in    rainy 
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French  Draooons  Driuuing  for  Mounted  Combat 
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weather  makes  the  level  summit  of  the  plateau  in  many  places 
a  quagmire.  The  ridge  runs  north  and  south,  and  through 
its  southern  end  there  is  a  depression  known  as  the  pass  of 
Les  Islettes,  through  which  runs  the  main  road  from  Paris 
and  the  upper  Marne  by  Verdun  to  Metz  and  Germany. 
There  is  another  road  branching  from  Verdun  by  Varennes, 
which  crosses  the  ridge  further  north  at  Grand  Pre.     The 
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SKETCH  MAP  ILLUSTRATING  THE  STRATEGIC  IMPORTANCE 
OF  VERDUN  AND  THE  ARGONNE  FOREST   PLATEAU 

Argonne  is  thus  a  natural  rampart  against  an  invasion  from 
the  eastward. 

Its  two  roads  are  barred  where  they  meet  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Meuse  by  the  fortress  of  Verdun. 

Verdun,  at  the  point  where  the  great  road  from  Germany 
crosses  the  Meuse,  has  been  a  fortress  for  centuries.  It  was 
a  Roman  mihtary  station,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  walled 
town.  In  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  Vauban  demolished  the  old 
walls  and  surrounded  it  with  bastioned  ramparts.  In  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  its  surrender  to  the  Prussians  produced  the 
panic  in  Paris  which  was  made  the  pretext  of  the  September 
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Massacres.  In  the  war  of  1870,  it  made  a  brave  defence 
against  the  invaders,  and  after  the  war  it  was  chosen  to  be  the 
northern  stronghold  of  the  Hne  of  new  fortresses  for  the  defence 
of  the  eastern  frontier.  It  is  a  great  entrenched  camp  sur- 
rounded by  a  triple  circle  of  forts  and  batteries,  erected  in 
the  wooded  hills  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Heights  of  the 
Meuse. 

This  line  of  heights  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Meuse  from  Verdun  to  the  fortress  of  Toul.  The  hills 
are  what  we  in  England  would  describe  as  downs.  Their, 
eastern  front  falls  by  bold  slopes  to  the  undulating  country 
that  extends  to  Metz — "  the  plain  of  the  Woevre."  The 
range  is  a  wooded  plateau  cut  up  by  narrow  valleys,  and 
here  and  there  running  up  into  round-topped  summits.  The 
few  roads  that  cross  it  enter  it  from  the  plain  by  ravine-like 
valleys,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  forest  land,  both  on  the 
slopes  and  the  crest  of  the  heights.  Between  Toul  and 
Verdun  a  chain  of  forts  on  these  hills  commands  the  passes 
from  the  lower  land,  and  the  crossings  of  the  Meuse  on  the 
west  side  of  the  plateau. 

In  this  campaign  of  the  autumn  of  1914,  the  extreme  right 
of  the  French  line  running  along  the  Aisne  by  Rheims  and 
across  the  plain  of  Champagne,  rested  on  these  fortified 
heights.  Thence  the  line  was  prolonged  by  the  line  of  forts ; 
and  beyond  Toul  another  French  Army  covered  Nancy 
and  protected  the  gap  between  Toul  and  Epinal.  Still 
further  to  the  right,  the  Frency  Army  of  Alsace  was  holding 
the  line  of  the  Vosges  supported  by  the  fortresses  of  Epinal 
and  Belfort. 

On  this  long  line,  Verdun  was  the  most  important  point. 
If  the  enemy  could  get  possession  of  it  he  would  break  through 
the  main  French  battle  front  at  a  point  where  he  could  out- 
flank the  armies  holding  the  level  lands  of  Champagne. 
He  would  open  a  new  line  of  communication  by  the  main 
road  and  railway  to  Metz,  and  the  way  would  be  clear  into 
the  valley  of  the  Marne,  the  traditional  highway  of  armies 
marching  from  the  eastward  on  Paris. 

Two  German  Armies  were  combining  their  operations  in 
order  to  break  through  on  this  flank  of  the  French  line.  The 
army  of  the  Crown  Prince  was  astride  of  the  Argonne  plateau, 
endeavouring  to  drive  the  French  out  of  its  southern  end  in 
order  thus  to  isolate  Verdun  on  the  western  side.  At  the  same 
time  another  army  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  was 
operating  from  the  other  side  of  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse. 
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The  Bavarians  were  attacking  the  northern  outworks  of 
Verdun,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  break  through 
the  line  of  forts  to  the  south  of  it.  The  Bavarian  Army  had 
thus  a  double  objective,  First,  to  co-operate  with  the  Crown 
Prince  in  isolating  Verdun,  and  secondly,  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  eastern  barrier  of  forts,  and  cross  the  Meuse  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  troops  who  were  facing  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  whole  of  the  defence  against  this  double  attack  had 
been  entrusted  to  General  Sarrail,  and  the  Third  French  Army. 
It  was  Sarrail  who,  during  the  battle  of  the  Mame  and  the 
first  days  of  the  fighting  on  the  Aisne,  had  driven  the  Crown 
Prince's  Army  northwards  into  the  Argonne.  Securing  his 
ground  by  entrenching  himself  in  the  woods  on  a  line  running 
through  Varennes,  Sarrail  had  established  his  headquarters 
at  Verdun.  He  had  sent  away  some  thousands  of  the  civil 
population  in  order  to  economise  the  resources  of  the  fortress, 
and  he  had  strongly  organised  an  outer  line  of  defence  beyond 
its  advanced  forts. 

So  far,  fortresses  had  fared  badly  in  the  war.  Some  of 
them  had  not  even  attempted  a  defence,  because  their  forts  had 
been  neglected  for  years,  or  even  dismantled.  Others  had 
fallen  in  a  few  days  or  even  hours  before  the  attack  of  the 
German  siege  artillery.  Verdun  was  the  first  French  fortress 
which  justified  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  "  strong  place." 
This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  lent  itself  to  defence,  and  Sarrail  met  the 
German  attack  not  on  the  line  of  the  permanent  forts,  but 
on  a  new  entrenched  line  in  the  wooded  hills  bristling  with 
well-concealed  batteries  of  heavy  artillery.  The  position 
of  a  permanent  fort  is  usually  accurately  known  by  the  attack ; 
indeed,  on  the  French  Staff  maps,  which  could  be  bought  by 
any  one  before  the  war,  the  position  of  every  fort  was  accur- 
ately marked.  But  the  Germans  had  to  find  out  the  position 
of  the  new  batteries  concealed  in  the  woods  on  the  advanced 
line  of  defence,  and  if  they  discovered  it  the  guns  could  be 
shifted  to  a  new  position  in  a  few  hours.  Thus,  during  the 
operations  against  Verdun  in  September,  the  permanent 
defences  of  Verdun  had  never  to  fire  a  single  shot.  All  the 
fighting  was  on  the  advanced  line,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
German  gunners  to  silence  its  fire  proved  ineffectual. 

In  the  third  week  of  September,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Bavaria  made  a  determined  attempt  to  break  through  the 
line  of  forts  on  the  Heights  of  the  Meuse,  south  of  Verdun. 
The  actual   command   of  the   operation   was   entrusted  to 
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General  von  Strantz,  with  two  Bavarian  Army  Corps.  In  the 
eariier  attack  on  the  Heights  during  the  fighting  on  the  Marne, 
Fort  Troyon,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  Verdun  defences, 
had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  This  left  the  way  open 
for  an  attack  on  the  group  of  forts  south  of  Troyon,  which 
guard  the  crossing  of  the  Meuse  at  the  Httle  town  of  St.  Mihiel. 
One  of  the  roads  across  the  Heights  enters  the  hills  by  a 
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THE  BAVARIAN   ATTACK  ON  THE  MEUSE   HEIGHTS  (SEPT.  1914) 


narrow  pass  below  the  bold  spur  of  Hattonchatel,  crosses 
the  ridge  by  a  wooded  region,  and  then  descends  to  the  Meuse 
by  a  little  valley  which  opens  on  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel. 
The  place  is  at  a  point  where  the  Meuse  bends  sharply  east- 
ward, and  the  Heights  overlook  the  bend  in  a  bold  amphi- 
theatre completely  dominating  the  western  bank.  Two  forts 
defend  the  crossing,  the  fort  of  Paroches  on  a  hill  on  the 
western  side,  and  a  fort  built  on  a  bold  summit  south  of 
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St.  Mihiel  close  beside  a  prehistoric  entrenchment  locally 
known  as  the  Roman  camp,  but  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
earthwork  rampart  of  an  old  Gaulish  village.  The  fort  is 
known  as  the  "  Camp  des  Romains."  Its  long-ranging  guns 
cross  their  fire  with  that  of  the  artillery  mounted  in  the  next 
fort  to  the  southwards — the  Fort  of  Liouville — that  looks  out 
from  a  knoll  over  the  woods  of  Apremont. 

To  secure  the  crossing  of  the  river  at  St.  Mihiel  the  Bav- 
arians had  to  capture  or  destroy  the  fort  of  the  "  Camp  des 
Romains,"  and  silence  the  guns  of  the  forts  of  Liouville  and 
Paroches.  On  September  20th  they  drove  in  a  French 
detachment  and  captured  the  Heights  at  Hattonchatel. 
They  then  brought  their  heavy  artillery  up  to  the  plateau 
and  opened  fire  at  long  range  on  the  forts  of  Liouville  and 
Camp  des  Romains,  the  heaviest  fire  being  directed  upon  the 
latter.  Attempts  made  by  the  garrisons  of  Verdun  and  Toul 
to  drive  them  off  were  repulsed  by  the  flank  guards  of  the 
attack.  Meanwhile  the  Bavarian  infantry  had  cleared  the 
woods  in  front  and  pushed  close  up  to  Camp  des  Romains. 
By  the  evening  of  the  22nd  the  fire  of  both  forts  had  been 
silenced,  and  Camp  des  Romains  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  That 
evening  the  Bavarians  assaulted  this  fort  and  stormed  its 
outworks.  The  handful  of  men  that  remained  unwounded 
in  the  garrison  were  holding  out  in  the  wrecked  central  work. 
The  German  artillery  had  been  brought  up  to  close  range, 
and  the  position  of  the  French  was  hopeless.  In  admiration 
of  the  gallant  defence  they  had  made  of  the  advanced  works, 
where  they  had  fought  hand-to-hand  and  only  been  driven 
out  with  heavy  loss  by  superior  numbers.  Von  Strantz  offered 
to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their  arms,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted.  They  marched  out  of  the  fort  through  St.  Mihiel, 
the  German  troops  cheering  them  as  they  went,  presenting 
arms  and  dipping  the  flag  which  they  had  hoisted  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Camp  des  Romains. 

The  German  guns  were  now  brought  up  to  the  western 
margin  of  the  Heights  and  in  a  few  hours  silenced  the  fort  of 
Paroches  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  Germans  had 
meanwhile  occupied  St.  Mihiel,  and  this  gave  them  possession 
of  two  bridges  over  the  Meuse.  They  pushed  forward  to  the 
village  of  Chauvoncourt,  but  they  got  no  further.  Sarrail 
held  in  force  the  low  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Meuse. 
He  rapidly  accumulated  a  powerful  artillery  there,  and  then 
attacked  Chauvoncourt.  For  a  while  the  French  held  one 
end  of  the  village,  and  the  Germans  the  other.     But  the 
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invaders  remained  in  possession  of  St.  Mihiel  and  its  bridges, 
and  strongly  entrenched  the  circle  of  heights  commanding 
it  on  the  eastern  bank.  They  had  thus  an  open  door  through 
the  eastern  fortress  barrier,  but  the  strength  of  the  French 
defences  on  the  west  bank  prevented  them  from  advancing 
through  it. 

The  French  endeavoured  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the 
Meuse  Heights  by  an  advance  in  the  plain  on  the  eastern 
side  of  them  from  the  line  of  Toul  and  Nancy.  For  some 
weeks  there  was  continual  fighting  at  various  points  from  the 
forest  of  Apremont  to  the  German  frontier  of  Lorraine.  Here 
and  there  a  little  progress  was  made,  but  both  sides  entrenched 
themselves  and  the  struggle  ended  in  a  deadlock  hke  that 
which  prevailed  all  along  the  line  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Oise. 

Further  south  in  Alsace,  the  Germans  were  standing  on 
the  defensive.  The  French  gradually  won  some  ground  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Vosges  in  the  direction  of  Mul- 
house.  But  the  operations  here  had  no  effect  on  the  general 
situation.  In  fact  nothing  of  real  importance  could  be 
attempted  in  Alsace  unless  the  French  were  strong  enough 
to  attack  Strasburg  and  the  line  of  the  Rhine. 

To  sum  up  the  situation.  In  the  beginning  of  October  for 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  extreme  right  in  Alsace  to  the 
left  of  the  Allied  hne,  which  was  now  nearing  the  Belgian 
frontier,  neither  side  could  make  any  serious  progress.  Every- 
thing depended  for  a  moment  on  whether  the  new  effort  of 
the  Germans  to  break  through  round  the  Allied  left  from 
Belgium  could  be  stopped.  Hence  the  movement  of  troops 
to  the  northward,  of  which  something  has  been  already  said. 
It  was  in  these  first  days  of  October  that  the  British  move- 
ment from  the  trenches  of  the  Aisne  to  the  extreme  left  of 
the  AlUed  line  began.  Efforts  were  made  to  conceal  the  move 
from  the  Germans.  As  they  were  relieved  by  French  troops, 
night  after  night,  the  British  detachments  began  their  march 
westward.  The  first  stages  of  the  movement  were  by  road. 
The  weather  was  fine,  and  there  were  clear  moonUt  nights, 
so  that  apart  from  the  desire  to  conceal  the  operation,  it  was 
a  gain  to  the  men  to  march  in  the  cool  night  hours  and  rest 
during  the  day.  The  change  from  the  arduous  work  of  the 
trenches  on  the  Aisne  Heights  was  also  a  welcome  relief  to 
them. 

The  cavalry  were  sent  off  first  on  October  3rd,  and  the 
whole  movement  took  about  a  fortnight.    Two  or  three  night 
marches  brought  the  troops  to  various  points  north  of  Paris 
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and  on  the  lower  Oise,  where  they  entrained  for  unknown 
destinations.  Except  to  the  officers  of  higher  rank,  it  was 
a  surprise  to  find  that  the  trains  were  steaming  northwards 
and  at  last  stopped  for  the  men  to  detrain  at  Abbeville,  or 
St.  Omer,  or  at  Boulogne,  where  some  of  them  had  begun  their 
campaigning  weeks  ago.  In  the  march  north  of  Paris  and 
in  the  subsequent  movement  into  French  Flanders  they 
passed  through  places  which  had  either  been  untouched  by 
the  war  or  had  been  little  affected  by  it,  and  everywhere  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  French  people  with  the  most  friendly 
hospitality.  Gradually  the  British  force  came  in  touch  with 
the  German  vanguards  in  the  extreme  north  of  France.  But 
to  make  these  operations  clear  we  must  go  back  to  the  story 
of  what  had  been  happening  in  Belgium  after  the  retirement 
of  the  Allied  Armies  from  the  frontier  at  the  end  of  August. 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Gillett,  from  a  snetch 
by  a  correspondent  at  the  front 


"Lighting  their  way  to  the  Allies' 
trenches."  how  the  germans  use 
the  "fire-ball"  in  a  night  attack 


A  new  German  device  during  a  night  attack  is  to  firo  a  projectile,  known  as  a  "  fire-ball,"  which, 
when  it  touches  the  ground,  bursts  into  a  brilliant  light  lasting  three  minutes— just  enough  time 
to  enable  the  enemy  to  charge  across  the  open  and  get  close  up  to  our  trendies.  Another  novel 
contrivance,  mentioned  recently  by  "  Eye-witness,"  is  the  Minenwerfer,  or  trench  m.ortar.  which  has 
a  range  o£  600  yards  and  is  fired  at  extreme  elevation  from  the  bottom  o(  a  pit  or  trench.  It 
throws  a  bomb  loaded  with  high  explosives. 
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A  German  cavalry  division 

ADVANCING   TO  ATTACK 
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A  Bavarian  reserve  corps 

ON  THE  MARCH  NEAR  DOUAI 

The  troops'  are  marching  by  the  side  of 
the  roid  to  keep  it  clear  for  transport. 
Field  kitchens  are  on  the  road.  In 
the  background  is  Douai  occupied  by 
the  Germans  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  ist 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  1  rater,  from  a  sketch  hy  H.  McLiure,  our  special  correspondent  in  British  East  Africa, 

The  war  has  spread  to  every  quarter  of  Africa — east,  west,  south  and  north—and  the  Dark  Continent  resounds  with  the 
clash  of  arms.  The  Anglo-Gennan  boundary  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable 
*'  liveliness,"  due  to  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  cut  the  Uganda  Railway,  but  all  their  excursions  have  been 
repulsed,  and  the  raiding  parties  defeated  and  forced  to  retire.  Our  picture  illustrates  the  engagement  which  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Kilimanjaro,  on  September  20,  between  C.  Squadron,  East  Africa  Mounted  Rifles 
(Volunteers),  and  a  Gennan  force  consisting  of  thirty-four  Europeans,  140  native  soldiers,  and  two  maxims.  After 
severe  fighting  lasting  over  an  hour,  the  enemy  were  driven  off,  leaving  thirteen  dead  on  the  field.  Our  casualties 
were  eight  killed  and  four  wounded.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  East  African  Volunteers — recruited  from  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  colony — have  been  seriously  engaged  with  the  enemy 
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Briton  versus  Teuton  in  the  Tropics:  a  frontier  engagement  in  East  Africa. 
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Headquarters  of  the  4th  Prussian 
Army   Corps    during   a    battue   at 

THE  beginning  OF  OCTOBER 

The  motor  cars  of  the  staff  are  covered  with  hay 
to  conceal  them  from  hostile  aviators 
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In  the  Arsonne 

Gennan  artillery  passing  through  the 
village  of  Charpentry  near  Varennes 
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VI 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  FALL  OF 

ANTWERP 

THE  Belgian  army  had  retired  behind  the  southern 
forts  of  Antwerp  on  August  19th,  the  eve  of  the 
German  occupation  of  Brussels.  But  King  Albert 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  spectator  of  the 
struggle  or  making  his  army  of  100,000  men  a  mere  garrison 
for  the  entrenched  camp  of  Antwerp.  The  fortress  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  rallying  place  from  which  the 
Belgian  army  would  operate  in  the  field  against  an  invader. 
In  Brialmont's  original  scheme  for  the  defence  of  Belgium  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  Holland  would  be  an  ally,  or  at 
least  a  very  benevolent  neutral  and  that  succour  would  arrive 
at  Antwerp  from  England  by  the  Scheldt.  But  some  four 
years  before  the  war  the  Dutch  Government  had  reasserted 
its  sovereignty  over  the  lower  waters  of  the  estuary  by  the 
project  for  the  fortification  of  Flushing,  and  as  a  chief  grievance 
against  Germany  was  her  violation  of  Belgian  neutrahty, 
neither  Belgium  nor  her  Allies  could  think  of  violating  Dutch 
neutrahty  by  the  passage  of  transports  and  warships  through 
the  lower  Scheldt. 

In  this  third  week  of  August,  however,  help  was  expected 
from  a  different  quarter.  The  Allied  armies  of  France  and 
Britain  were  massing  on  the  southern  borders  of  Belgium, 
and  the  plan  of  campaign  was  that  the  line  should  swing  for- 
ward pivoting  on  Namur,  to  drive  the  invaders  from  Brussels. 
In  this  movement  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  on  the 
Allied  left  would  as  it  advanced  join  hands  with  the  Belgian 
army  striking  southward  from  Antwerp  against  the  right 
rear  of  the  enemy. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Belgian  Staff  at  Antwerp  was 

not  kept  fully  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  events  on  the 

southern  frontier,  for  it  was  on  Monday,  August  24th,  the  day 

when  the  Allies  were  everywhere  in  retreat,  that  King  Albert 
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marched  out  to  attack  the  Germans.  Reinforced  by  troops 
from  the  Antwerp  garrison,  he  was  able  to  put  about  120,000 
men  in  Hne.  The  Belgians  advanced  on  a  wide  front,  the 
right  southwards  along  the  Brussels  railway  towards  Vilvorde, 
the  left  south-eastwards  towards  Louvain  by  the  Aerschot 
road.  The  Germans  did  not  expect  the  attack.  They 
thought  that  the  Belgian  army  could  not  so  soon  venture 
upon  any  enterprise  in  the  open  field.  At  first  their  detach- 
ments were  everywhere  driven  in.  Troops  were  hastily 
collected  from  all  sides  to  check  the  rush  of  the  Belgians, 
which  was  coming  dangerously  near  the  capital.  Brussels 
listened  in  hopeful  anxiety  to  the  roar  of  cannon  north  of 
Vilvorde.  Louvain  heard  with  deUght  that  the  Belgian 
vanguard  was  in  possession  of  Aerschot. 
{^•4  One  good  service  the  Belgian  sortie  did  to  the  Allied 
armies,  now  hard  pressed  in  northern  France.  General  von 
Boehn's  army,  which  was  marching  by  Tournai  to  reinforce 
the  attack  on  Sir  John  French's  left,  was  hurriedly  recalled 
to  Belgium.  But  for  this  an  additional  force  of  40,000  men 
would  have  been  engaged  in  the  flank  movement  against 
Smith  Dorrien  on  the  26th  at  Le  Cateau. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  German  reinforcements 
were  coming  into  hne  north  of  Brussels  and  the  Belgian  onset 
was  checked.  That  night  a  Zeppelin  hovered  over  Antwerp 
and  sent  a  shower  of  exploding  bombs  into  the  streets — the 
first  appearance  of  the  huge  airships  in  war.  Next  day  there 
was  hard  fighting  along  the  extended  front  from  Vilvorde  to 
Aerschot.  The  Belgians  were  making  no  progress  but  were 
holding  the  ground  they  had  won.  The  severity  of  the  fight- 
ing was  shown  by  the  long  trains  of  wounded  that  came  rolling 
into  Antwerp.  That  evening  witnessed  one  of  the  awful 
tragedies  of  the  war. 

In  order  to  feed  the  hard  pressed  fighting  Hne  the  Germans 
had  sent  every  available  man  from  Louvain  to  the  front  near 
Aerschot.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  some  2,000  men, 
Landwehr  troops  under  a  Major  von  Manteuffel.  He  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  those  men  whose  nerve  is  not  equal  to  an 
emergency  and  who  blunder  into  merciless  cruelty  in  the 
effort  to  appear  strong.  The  garrison  was  undoubtedly  in 
a  nervous  state  of  excitement  and  if  report  does  not  belie  them 
some  of  them  had  been  trying  to  keep  their  courage  up  by 
drinking  over  freely.  The  townsfolk  were  also  excited,  for 
the  Belgian  cannon  were  booming  a  few  miles  away  to  the 
westward,  and  rumour  said  that  King  Albert's  men  would  soon 
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be  marching  into  Lou  vain.  What  precisely  happened  is  not 
quite  clear,  but  there  is  the  evidence  of  an  American  spectator 
that  early  in  the  evening  a  German  convoy  passing  up  the 
broad  Rue  de  la  Station  was  fired  upon  ;  some  of  the  drivers 
were  shot  and  the  teams  came  racing  back  down  the  street. 
Most  of  the  Germans  were  concentrated  about  the  station. 
They  were  seized  with  something  hke  a  panic.  The  report 
ran  that  the  town  was  in  insurrection  and  the  troops  were  let 
loose  upon  the  people,  and  went  through  the  streets  firing  upon 
all  they  met,  breaking  into  houses,  setting  them  on  fire,  and 
shooting  the  people  as  they  ran  out.  There  was  a  night  of 
terror  followed  by  a  morning  of  more  deliberate  outrages. 
Von  Manteuffel  proceeded  to  summary  executions  of  citizens 
who  were  denounced  to  him  by  frightened  witnesses  as  having 
resisted  the  troops  or  been  found  with  arms  in  their  houses. 
ITien  some  hundreds  of  men  were  collected  under  military 
escort  and  marched  out  by  road  or  packed  in  crowded  trains 
to  be  taken  as  prisoners  to  Germany. 

From  the  station  to  beyond  the  central  square  the  town 
was  burning.  The  old  Halles  with  the  priceless  treasures  of 
the  University  library-  and  the  beautiful  collegiate  church  of 
St.  Pierre  were  among  the  buildings  thus  destroyed.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  marvels  of  Gothic  architecture,  was 
saved.  The  first  reports  that  the  whole  of  the  city  had  been 
reduced  to  a  blackened  ruin  were  exaggerations.  The  des- 
truction was  only  partial.  But  far  more  terrible  than  any 
mere  wrecking  of  historic  monuments  was  the  awful  loss  of  life 
in  the  massacre  of  Louvain  and  the  widespread  human  misery 
resulting  from  this  act  of  terrorism.* 

And,  unhappily,  it  did  not  stand  alone.  The  German 
system  of  making  a  whole  population  suffer  for  the  hostile  acts 
of  a  few  individuals  led  to  excesses  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere. 
Dinant  was  reduced  to  ruins,  and  many  of  the  villages  of  the 
Ardennes  were  the  scene  of  cruel  reprisals  because  a  handful 
of  French  and  Belgian  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  the 

*  On  the  morrow  of  the  sack  of  Louvain  a  brave  man,  M.  Alfred  Nerincx, 
Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University,  formed  a  provisional 
council  of  prominent  citizens  and  himself  assumed  the  dangerous  post  of 
Burgomaster.  He  arranged  with  the  German  authorities  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  remained  in  the  place,  enrolled  special  constables  to  perform 
police  duties  and  thus  lessen  the  risk  of  friction  between  the  people  and 
the  foreign  troops,  and  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  In  a  few 
days  he  had  even  gangs  of  workmen  clearing  away  the  ruins,  telling  them 
that  he  was  preparing  for  the  rebuilding  of  Louvain  when  brighter  days 
dawned  for  Belgium. 
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surrender  of  Namur,  were  carrying  on  a  guerilla  warfare  in 
the  wooded  hills  of  the  district.  Aerschot  suffered  the  terrors 
of  fire  and  sword  when  the  Belgians  were  at  last  forced  out  of 
the  city ;  the  Germans  alleged  that  the  citizens  had  taken  part 
in  the  street  fighting. 

The  Belgians  were  driven  back  into  Antwerp  after  a  week 
of  battle  ending  on  August  31st.  They  had  fought  with 
obstinate  and  reckless  courage  and  only  retired  behind  the 
forts  after  enduring  heavy  loss.  In  the  hospitals  of  Antwerp 
alone  there  were  8,000  wounded,  and  there  were  thousands 
more  sent  on  to  Ghent  and  Bruges.  In  the  last  stage  of  the 
lighting  Malines,  which  stands  close  in  to  the  advanced  forts 
of  Antwerp,  was  bombarded  by  the  German  artillery.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bombardments  in  which  the  town  was 
wrecked  and  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold  suffered 
serious  damage. 

During  the  fighting  south  of  Antwerp  the  German  cavalry 
raiders  had  swept  through  western  Belgium  on  their  way  into 
France,  and  to  secure  Ostend  from  being  rushed  by  them  a 
force  of  British  Marines  occupied  the  place.  It  was  important 
to  secure  it  as  the  only  way  by  which  communication  could 
be  kept  open  between  England  and  Antwerp. 

The  greater  part  of  Belgium  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
invaders.  The  systematic  terrorism  they  had  practised  and 
the  awful  scenes  of  the  sack  of  Louvain  and  other  places  led 
to  a  flight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  into  Holland 
and  across  the  sea  to  England.  The  stream  of  fugitives  began 
to  arrive  in  the  last  week  of  August  and  for  months  after  there 
was  a  steady  flow  of  refugees,  men,  women  and  children  of  all 
classes,  among  them  thousands  who  in  a  few  days  had  found 
themselves  reduced  from  comfort  or  wealth  to  utter  poverty. 
With  the  refugees  came  large  numbers  of  wounded  from  the 
Belgian  battlefields.  They  were  received  in  Britain  and  in 
Ireland  with  a  kindly  hospitality  that  did  something  to  con- 
sole them  for  their  loss.  Our  people  thus  strove  to  do  some- 
thing to  repay  a  part  of  the  debt  due  to  Belgium  for  the 
heroic  self  sacrifice  with  which  she  had  flung  herself  across  the 
path  of  German  aggression. 

After  the  August  sortie  the  Germans  found  it  prudent  to 
keep  a  large  force  north  of  Brussels  to  watch  the  army  of 
Antwerp.  The  troops  held  an  entrenched  line  facing  the 
southern  forts  and  on  September  6th,  in  order  to  secure  the 
left  flank  of  this  position  from  an  attack  across  the  Scheldt, 
the  town  of  Termonde  was  bombarded  and  carried  by  storm. 
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After  this  for  ten  or  twelve  days  there  was  only  skirmishing 
along  the  front  between  Belgians  and  Germans.  But  in  this 
interval  news  came  of  the  great  victory  of  the  Allies  along  the 
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ANTWERP:     THE    NEW    FORTIFICATIONS    AND 
HARBOUR  WORKS 

The  shade  marks  extent  of  defence  Inundations 
Batteries  between  the  outer  forts  are  marked  but  not  named 

Marne,  the  successful  crossing  of  the  Aisne  and  the  attack  on 
the  heights  beyond  the  river.  It  was  thought  that  the  tide 
of  battle  had  turned  in  France  and  once  more  King  Albert 
judged  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  make  a  useful 
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diversion  in  favour  of  the  Allies  by  attacking  the  German 
lines.  It  might  even  be  that  under  the  pressure  they  were 
enduring  in  France  the  invaders  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  and  a  sortie  from  Antwerp  might  be  the  first  step  in  the 
reconquest  of  Belgium.  He  had  rejected  renewed  overtures 
for  peace  made  to  him  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by  his  people 
he  preferred  to  face  the  perils  and  the  sufferings  of  war. 

The  sortie  proved  a  failure  and  again  the  Belgians  fell  back 
behind  their  forts,  but  only  to  renew  the  struggle  again  a  few 
days  later  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy  across  the  Scheldt  about 
Termonde.  By  this  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  ever  extending 
flank  attack  from  the  westward  the  Germans  were  building  up 
their  long  battle  line  northwards  from  Roye  and  Lassigny  by 
Albert  and  Douai  towards  the  Belgian  frontier  and  were 
beginning  to  send  a  mass  of  mounted  troops  towards  Lille  to 
work  round  the  extreme  flank  of  the  lengthening  Allied  line. 
They  fully  realised  that  the  Belgian  army  posted  at  Antwerp 
in  their  rear  was  a  standing  danger  to  them,  and  besides  this 
it  forced  them  to  keep  a  large  army  to  protect  Brussels  and 
watch  the  southern  exits  of  the  fortress.  To  put  an  end  to 
the  menace  of  the  Belgian  army  they  decided  to  lay  siege  to 
Antwerp. 

The  army  north  of  Brussels,  now  under  the  command  of 
General  von  Beseler,  was  reinforced  with  fresh  troops,  including 
a  naval  division  and  an  Austrian  contingent  which  brought 
with  it  a  number  of  heavy  howitzers  to  supplement  the  siege 
train  of  the  German  artillery. 

The  operations  began  on  Sunday,  September  27th.  That 
morning  the  Germans  fiercely  bombarded  Malines  and  occupied 
it  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  hapless  city  which  had  already 
been  more  than  once  under  the  enemy's  fire  became  the  target 
of  the  big  Belgian  guns  at  Fort  Waelhem.  On  Monday,  28th, 
the  attack  on  the  southern  defences  of  Antwerp  began. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  investing  a  huge  entrenched 
camp  with  a  circuit  of  fifty-six  miles,  and  traversed  by  a  deep 
and  wide  river.  To  have  occupied  a  line  hemming  in  the 
works  of  Antwerp  on  both  sides  of  the  Scheldt  would  have 
required  an  army  of  at  least  600,000  men.  The  Germans  had 
concentrated  about  one  third  of  this  force.  They  therefore 
decided  on  an  attack  concentrated  upon  a  sector  of  the  de- 
fences and  chose  as  their  objective  the  south-eastern  front — a 
fortified  line  of  about  eight  miles  in  length  from  Fort  Waelhem 
north  of  Malines,  near  the  point  where  the  Dyle  runs  into  the 
Nethe,  to  Fort  Lierre  on  the  Aerschot  road.     Four  forts  of 
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the  most  modern  type  with  armoured  cupolas  protected  by 
massive  beds  of  concrete  guarded  this  line,  and  between  the 
forts  there  were  minor  works.  Behind  the  forts  the  ground 
slopes  to  the  hollow  of  the  little  river  Nethe.  The  sluices  on  the 
Nethe  and  lower  down  on  the  Rupel  had  been  opened  and  the 
hollow  was  filled  with  an  inundation  narrowing  away  to  the 
eastward  near  Lierre.  Beyond  the  Nethe  there  was  a  second 
line  of  defence  formed  of  trenches,  gunpits  and  well  concealed 
batteries.  The  front  had  been  cleared  by  demolishing  all  the 
buildings  that  could  afford  near  cover  to  the  attack  or  mask 
the  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteries.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
weeks  before  the  siege  the  Belgian  engineers  thus  demohshed 
more  than  ten  thousand  houses. 

This  double  line  of  works  along  both  sides  of  the  Nethe 
formed  the  real  defence  of  Antwerp  on  this  side.  Once  it  was 
penetrated  the  city  and  port  would  be  within  reach  of  hostile 
bombardment.  But  five  miles  behind  the  line  of  the  Nethe 
there  was  an  inner  line  of  permanent  works,  which  included 
the  older  forts  constructed  by  Brialmont  as  part  of  the  plan  of 
1865,  and  now  connected  by  a  line  of  ramparts  of  which  they 
formed  the  bastions. 

On  Monday,  September  28th,  the  German  batteries  estab- 
lished behind  Malines,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  opened  fire  at  a 
range  of  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  guns  were  the 
heavy  German  and  Austrian  howitzers  and  siege  pieces, 
throwing  high  explosive  shells  of  about  800  lbs.  weight. 
Their  fire  was  directed  chiefly  at  Forts  Waelhem  and  Wavre 
St.  Catherine.  The  bombardment  continued  day  and  night, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  guns  of  Fort  Wavre  St.  Catherine  were 
silenced.  The  heavy  shells  had  shattered  the  cupolas  and 
penetrated  the  beds  of  concrete  around  them,  and  the  case- 
mates below.  One  of  them  exploded  a  magazine,  and  after 
the  wreckage  caused  by  this  disaster  it  was  found  to  be  im- 
possible to  keep  any  of  the  guns  in  action.  Fort  Waelhem 
held  out  longer.  On  the  Wednesday  evening  a  few  of  its  guns 
were  still  replying  to  the  German  fire,  the  last  of  them  was 
not  silenced  until  Thursday,  October  ist. 

In  the  rear  of  Fort  Waelhem,  in  a  very  bad  position,  were 
the  waterworks  of  Antwerp  with  a  large  embanked  reservoir. 
On  the  Tuesday  it  was  evident  that  the  German  guns  were 
trying  to  destroy  the  waterworks,  for  they  kept  up  a  steady 
fire  of  howitzer  shells  that  passed  over  the  fort  and  obviously 
had  for  their  target  the  reservoir  and  the  waterworks  building. 
Several  shells  burst  in  the  water,  throwing  up  great  geysers 
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hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  and  on  the  Wednesday  morning 
a  well  placed  shell  made  a  huge  breach  in  the  embankment  of 
the  reservoir.  The  flood  of  water  that  poured  out  of  it 
deluged  nearly  half  a  mile  of  the  Belgian  trenches  and  batteries 
beyond  the  Nethe,  and  made  these  works  for  a  while  untenable. 
The  destruction  of  the  reservoir  was  a  disaster.  It  cut  off 
the  main  water  supply  of  the  city  and  until  the  end  of  the  siege 
the  large  population  had  to  depend  upon  a  scanty  supply 
brought  in  buckets  from  a  few  artesian  wells  within  the  inner 
rampart. 

By  Thursday  evening  the  two  other  forts  on  the  line 
attacked — Konigshoyckt  and  Lierre — were  silenced,  and  the 
town  of  Lierre  was  on  fire.  The  Germans  had  now  put  out  of 
action  the  first  line  of  defence.  This  had  been  accomplished 
in  less  than  four  days.  Yet  these  forts  were  of  the  very  latest 
type,  and  before  the  war  it  had  been  anticipated  that  they 
could  hold  out  for  months.  The  defence  of  the  city  now 
depended  upon  the  Belgians  being  able  to  hold  the  second  line 
of  works,  the  trenches  and  the  batteries  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Nethe,  behind  the  inundations  along  the  river's  course. 

After  the  siege  some  of  the  critics  of  the  German  operations 
argued  that  General  von  Beseler  had  made  a  bad  mistake  in 
pressing  the  attack  on  Antwerp  from  the  south-east,  and  leav- 
ing the  western  front  open,  so  that  when  the  place  became 
untenable  the  Belgian  army  was  able  to  withdraw  instead  of 
being  forced  to  capitulate  with  the  fortress  or  take  refuge  in 
Holland.  This  criticism  was  not  quite  justified.  For  while 
he  was  attacking  the  south-eastern  forts  Von  Beseler  was 
trying  at  the  same  time  to  get  possession  of  the  country  to  the 
south-west  of  Antwerp,  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Dutch 
frontier,  in  order  to  cut  the  Belgian  line  of  retreat.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th,  the  day  before  he  opened  fire  on  the  forts, 
lie  began  a  series  of  attacks  north  and  south  of  Termonde 
against  the  positions  held  by  the  Belgian  army  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Scheldt.  These  attacks  continued  all  through  the 
siege,  and  it  was  the  unexpectedly  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
Belgians  that  foiled  every  attempt  of  the  Germans  to  cross 
the  river,  and  thus  kept  the  way  open  first  for  the  arrival  of 
British  reinforcements,  and  later  for  the  retreat  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison. 

During  the  ist  and  2nd  of  October,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  concentrate  the  fire  of  their  siege  batteries  on  the 
Belgian  positions  along  the  Nethe,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
defence  of  them  could  not  be  very  long  maintained.     On  the 
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morning  of  Friday,  October  2nd,  King  Albert  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  fortress.  General  de  Guise,  took  the  first  steps 
for  the  evacuation  of  Antwerp.  It  was  realised  that  the  most 
important  point  was  to  keep  the  Belgian  army  intact  and 
available  as  a  field  force  to  co-operate  with  the  Allies.  And 
a  persistent  defence  of  the  place  seemed  likely  to  end  in  the 
Germans  simultaneously  forcing  the  line  of  the  Nethe  and  of  the 
Scheldt  above  Termonde,  thus  at  once  making  the  fortress 
untenable,  and  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  army,  which  was 
barely  able  to  supply  enough  men  for  the  defence  of  the  two 
river  lines.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Government  to  Ostend,  and  steamers  were  provided  to  take 
away  the  Legations  and  their  staffs,  and  the  British  residents 
of  the  city.  These  preparations  were  in  progress  when  during 
the  Friday  afternoon  a  sudden  change  came  over  the  situation. 
It  was  heralded  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  with 
his  secretary  and  a  couple  of  British  naval  officers  in  a  motor 
car  from  Ostend.  He  promised  the  immediate  arrival  of  a 
British  naval  brigade  with  heavy  guns,  and  told  of  important 
operations  which  were  being  begun  to  force  the  Germans  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Antwerp.  All  thoughts  of  abandoning  the 
fortress  were  put  aside,  and  as  the  news  of  the  Enghsh  succours 
spread  through  the  city  there  was  general  rejoicing  at  what 
was  regarded  as  a  sudden  change  from  impending  disaster  to 
assured  success. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the  British 
expedition  to  Antwerp.  Very  little  official  information  on  the 
subject  has  been  published.  It  seems  to  have  been  decided 
upon  very  suddenly,  and  the  methods  adopted  were  certainly 
open  to  criticism.  The  force  employed  at  Antwerp  was  com- 
manded by  General  Paris  of  the  Royal  Marines,and  was  made  up 
of  a  brigade  of  Marines  and  two  Naval  brigades,  about  8,000  men 
in  all,  with  some  heavy  guns.  These  naval  brigades  were  not, 
however,  composed  of  long-service  bluejackets  from  the  fleet,  but 
were  drawn  from  a  new  force  that  had  been  formed  a  few  weeks 
before  by  organizing  as  naval  battalions  some  thousands  of 
Reservists  and  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  A  large  part  of 
the  force  was  really  made  up  of  landsmen,  and  there  were  some 
thousands  in  the  ranks  who  had  had  only  the  briefest  of  train- 
ing, even  the  equipment  of  the  men  was  not  always  complete. 
It  was  afterwards  explained  that  the  sending  of  these  naval 
brigades  was  part  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  much  larger 
operation. 

What  this  larger  operation  was  can  only  be  conjectured 
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from  what  was  being  done  at  the  same  time  by  British  troops 
in  the  west  of  Belgium.  There  had  been  a  garrison  of  British 
Marines  at  Ostend  since  the  last  week  of  August.  In  the  closing 
days  of  September,  and  on  the  ist  and  2nd  of  October,  con- 
siderable numbers  of  British  troops  were  landed  at  Ostend 
and  Zeebrugge,  and  began  to  move  forward  through  Bruges 
and  concentrate  at  Ghent.  At  the  time  the  secret  of  the 
expedition  was  well  kept  and  not  a  word  about  these  move- 
ments appeared  in  the  press.  The  force  was  commanded  by 
General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  was  made  up  of  the  7th 
Infantry  division,  about  20,000  strong,  and  a  cavalry  division 
under  General  Byng,  which  included  a  strong  contingent  of 
the  Household  Cavalry.  It  was  probably  intended  that  this 
British  field  force  should  combine  with  the  Belgian  army  on 
the  Scheldt  in  an  attack  on  the  left  flank  and  rear  of  the 
German  army  in  front  of  Antwerp  while  the  rest  of  the 
Belgian  army,  with  the  help  of  the  naval  contingent,  held  it 
along  the  hne  of  the  Nethe.  It  was  a  plan  that  might  have 
given  great  results  if  action  had  been  taken  a  little  earher, 
and  on  a  larger  scale.  As  it  was  it  came  too  late.  To  use 
the  words  of  a  soldier  who  got  as  far  as  Ghent,  "  We  went  out 
to  help  the  Belgians  at  Antwerp,  and  we  met  them  coming 
back."  One  of  the  points  to  be  explained  when  the  fuU 
history  of  the  war  is  investigated  is  why  it  was  that  if  Antwerp 
was  to  be  helped,  no  attempt  was  made  to  succour  it  during 
the  whole  of  September,  though  all  that  time  the  country 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Dutch  frontier  by  way  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent  was  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  railways  were 
working  from  Ostend  and  Zeebrugge  to  the  western  front  of 
Antwerp. 

The  first  British  detachment,  a  brigade  of  Marines  2,200 
strong,  reached  Antwerp  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October 
3rd.  The  people  of  the  city  at  once  passed  from  a  state  of 
rising  panic  to  hopeful  optimism.  An  exodus  to  Holland 
and  by  sea  to  England  had  already  begun,  and  the  city  was 
crowded  with  fugitives  coming  in  from  the  outlying  villages. 
The  arrival  of  British  help  diminished  though  it  did  not 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  stream  of  fugitives  that  set  northward 
towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  Heavy  fighting  was  in  progress 
along  the  Nethe,  and  the  Germans  were  concentrating  their 
efforts  upon  the  crossing  near  Lierre,  where  the  he  of  the 
ground  narrowed  the  inundation  along  the  stream  and  made 
it  no  very  formidable  obstacle.  To  Lierre  as  the  danger 
point  the  British  were  sent.    They  arrived  there  early  on 
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the  Sunday  morning,  helped  to  barricade  the  streets  among 
the  ruined  houses,  and  took  the  places  of  the  exhausted 
Belgian  infantry  who  had  been  holding  the  trenches  near 
the  town.  A  couple  of  naval  guns  were  mounted  on  an 
armoured  train  which  was  run  out  to  assist  in  the  defence. 
The  German  batteries  were  not  only  heavily  bombarding  the 
trenches,  but  some  of  them  were  sending  their  shells  far  into 
the  zone  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  fortifications,  taking 
for  their  targets  villages  supposed  to  be  sheltering  the  supports 
of  the  Belgian  and  British  fighting  line. 

In  the  night  between  Sunday  and  Monday  (October  4th  and 
5th),  the  Germans  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Nethe  below  Lierre, 
and  drove  the  7th  Belgian  Infantry  out  of  its  trenches.  This 
endangered  the  right  flank  of  the  British  line,  but  the  Marines 
held  on  all  through  the  next  day,  co-operating  with  the  Belgians 
in  an  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  back  across  the  river. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  the  two  Naval  Brigades  arrived, 
but  by  this  time  the  position  on  the  Nethe  was  all  but  lost. 
During  the  night  the  Germans  reinforced  their  troops  on  the 
north  bank,  repulsed  a  determined  counter  attack,  and  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning  cleared  a  great  part  of  the  Belgian 
trenches.  The  situation  was  now  hopeless.  The  Marines 
fell  back  towards  the  city  holding  for  awhile  a  rapidly  en- 
trenched intermediate  position  outside  the  inner  line  of  forts. 
The  two  newly  arrived  brigades  had  meanwhile  helped  to 
man  the  ramparts  between  these  old  forts,  and  mounted 
four  of  their  heavy  guns  on  this  inner  line. 

On  this  day,  Tuesday,  October  6th,  General  von  Beseler 
sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  summoning  General  de  Guise  to  sur- 
render the  fortress,  and  threatening  to  bombard  the  city  if 
the  summons  were  rejected.  In  view  of  this  eventuality  he 
asked  to  be  supplied  with  a  map  of  Antwerp  marked  with 
the  situation  of  the  churches,  hospitals  and  works  of  art,  so 
that  these  might  be  spared  by  his  gunners.  The  Burgomaster 
and  the  City  Council  nobly  sent  a  message  to  De  Guise  telling 
him  to  think  only  of  military  considerations,  and  to  be  in 
no  way  influenced  by  whatever  calamities  the  place  might 
suffer.  At  the  same  time  they  advised  such  of  the  citizens 
as  wished  to  avoid  bombardment  to  depart.  De  Guise  sent 
back  a  refusal  to  capitulate.  He  knew  that  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
was  inevitable,  but  it  was  all  important  to  prolong  the  defence 
until  the  retreat  of  the  field  army  could  be  secured.  With  this 
reply  an  official  of  the  American  Consulate  took  to  the  German 
headquarters  the  marked  map  that  had  been  asked  for. 
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The  retirement  of  the  Belgian  army  from  Antwerp  began  on 
Tuesday,  October  6th.  The  troops  marched  across  the  Scheldt 
by  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  which  connected  the  city  with  the 
suburb  of  the  Tete  de  Flandre,  and  the  Ghent  railway  station 
on  the  west  bank.  As  they  moved  across  in  detachments, 
the  people  did  not  at  first  reaUse  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  had  begun.  The  columns  of  troops  crossing  the  bridge 
were  supposed  to  be  reinforcements  sent  to  support  the 
Belgians  who  were  defending  the  line  of  the  Scheldt  towards 
Termonde.  The  warning  issued  by  the  City  Council  that  a 
bombardment  was  imminent,  led  to  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
stream  of  fugitives  that  poured  out  of  Antwerp,  mostly  by 
the  northern  road  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  In  the  city 
the  people  were  preparing  to  occupy  the  cellars,  providing  them 
with  stores  of  foods  and  candles,  and  in  many  places  piling 
banks  of  earth  over  the  openings  into  the  streets.  During  the 
day  the  German  fire  was  directed  against  the  inner  forts 
and  the  defences  between  them  on  the  south  side.  The  men 
of  the  Naval  Brigades  were  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  and 
though  many  of  them  were  young  recruits  they  behaved  with 
unfailing  steadiness.  They  worked  hard  to  improve  the 
defences,  and  kept  their  guns  in  action  all  day,  though  with 
little  effect,  for  they  were  mostly  outranged  by  the  German 
artillery.  The  London  Naval  Volunteers  were  largely 
represented  in  one  of  the  brigades. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  bombardment  began.  It  was 
a  less  terrible  experience  than  had  been  anticipated.  The 
enemy  did  not  use  the  heavy  howitzers  which  had  blown 
the  forts  to  pieces.  If  these  had  been  brought  into  action, 
the  city  would  have  speedily  been  reduced  to  a  mere  wreck. 
Very  few  even  of  the  lighter  type  of  high  explosive  shells  were 
used.  The  projectiles  employed  were  mostly  shrapnel,  which 
burst  high  over  the  houses  and  sent  down  showers  of  bullets. 
Evidently  the  object  of  the  bombardment  was  mainly  to 
cause  a  panic  in  the  civil  population  and  produce  a  movement 
that  would  force  the  Governor  to  surrender.  It  was  not  con- 
centrated on  any  one  point,  but  scattered  all  over  the  city  in 
what  might  seem  at  first  sight  a  haphazard  fashion.  But 
the  German  gunners  were  working  very  deliberately,  and  there 
was  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  places  marked  on  the 
map  supplied  to  the  enemy's  headquarters  were  all  studiously 
spared.  Here  and  there  some  damage  was  done  to  a  church 
or  a  public  building,  but  this  was  obviously  the  result  of 
accident.     The  houses   suffered  most   in   the  south-western 
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quarter,  a  new  district  of  large  mansions,  with  gardens,  the 
residences  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Here  the  bursting  shells 
started  some  fires.  But  the  character  of  the  district  prevented 
them  from  causing  any  widespread  conflagration.  In  the 
rest  of  the  city  after  the  siege  in  some  of  the  streets,  hardly  a 
house  was  touched.  In  others  a  good  deal  of  damage  had 
been  done,  but  there  was  happily  very  little  loss  of  life. 

The  bombardment  continued  all  through  the  7th.  As 
soon  as  day  broke,  thousands  were  in  movement  by  the 
north  road  towards  Holland,  while  others  crowded  the  steamers 
going  down  the  river,  or  crossed  to  the  other  bank  in  boats  of 
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all  kinds  in  order  to  make  their  way  towards  Ghent  or  Bruges. 
The  floating  bridge  was  reserved  entirely  for  the  troops,  and 
hour  after  hour  the  infantry  were  tramping  across  it,  or 
batteries  of  artillery  and  long  trains  of  waggons  were  being 
transferred  to  the  west  bank.  Strange  to  say,  though  shells 
were  falUng  and  bursting  now  here,  now  there,  there  was  no 
loss  of  life  among  the  moving  crowds,  though  there  were  many 
narrow  escapes.  Great  alarm  was  caused  in  the  afternoon 
by  the  sight  of  a  German  aeroplane  circling  over  the  city. 
It  was  expected  that  it  would  throw  down  explosives,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  and  it  was  evidently  engaged 
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only  in  reconnoitring.  The  report  current  at  the  time  that 
a  fleet  of  Zeppehn  airships  co-operated  in  the  bombardment 
was  one  of  the  many  fictions  of  the  war. 

Now  that  the  evacuation  had  begun,  it  was  important  to 
destroy  any  stores  that  might  be  useful  to  the  enemy.  The 
most  valuable  of  these  were  the  great  supplies  of  oil  in  the  huge 
oil-tanks  on  the  river  bank,  south  of  the  city,  the  largest 
store  of  the  kind  in  Belgium.  The  oil  was  set  on  fire  during  the 
7th,  and  burned  in  gigantic  masses  of  flame  during  the  follow- 
ing night.  It  was  the  glare  of  this  gigantic  conflagration  that 
reddened  the  sky  for  many  a  mile  through  Flanders,  which 
doubtless  led  to  the  report  that  the  whole  of  the  city  was  in 
flames.  Several  German  steamers  lying  at  the  quays  and 
some  Belgian  liners  were  disabled  by  expolding  dynamite  in 
their  engine-rooms,  and  wrecking  the  machinery.  All  muni- 
tions of  war  that  could  be  moved  were  sent  across  the  river 
and  loaded  on  goods  trains  at  the  railway  station. 

The  bombardment  continued  during  the  night  between  the 
7th  and  8th.  The  flight  of  the  people  and  the  march  of  the 
troops  across  the  floating  bridge  went  on  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  oil  tanks.  In  the  morning  the  final  orders  were  given 
for  the  abandonment  of  the  city.  It  was  thought  that  the 
safe  retreat  of  the  army  was  assured,  the  inner  line  of  defence 
was  crumbling  under  the  German  fire,  a  long  resistance  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  would  only  have  exposed  the  city 
to  useless  ruin.  The  British  Naval  Brigades  held  the  line  of 
defence  until  after  dark,  and  began  to  march  back  through 
the  town  about  half -past  seven  in  the  evening.  By  an  un- 
fortunate mistake  the  ist  Brigade,  on  the  extreme  left  did 
not  receive  the  order  at  the  same  time  as  the  2nd  on  the  right. 
They  remained  in  the  works  they  held  long  after  everyone  else 
had  retired,  and  only  began  their  march  when  they  found 
that  they  were  quite  alone,  and  German  troops  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  ground  close  in  to  their  right. 

After  the  ist  Naval  Brigade  and  the  last  of  the  Belgians  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  it  was  destroyed  by  cutting  adrift  and 
sinking  a  number  of  the  barges  which  supported  it.  When  the 
march  westward  began  a  report  was  received  by  General  de 
Guise,  who  was  with  the  rearguard,  that  the  Germans  had 
crossed  the  Scheldt  in  force  below  Antwerp  and  cut  the  direct 
line  of  retreat.  A  detour  was  therefore  made  to  the  north- 
wards in  order  to  reach  Ghent  by  marching  along  the  road 
and  railway  near  the  Dutch  frontier.  Part  of  the  force  was 
got  into  trains  on  the  railway.     All  went  well  till  the  wayside 
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station  of  Moerbeke  was  reached.  Here  as  the  last  of  the  trains 
and  the  rearguard  were  passing  through,  the  Germans  arrived, 
cut  the  Une,  and  derailed  one  of  the  trains.  There  was  a 
confused  fight  in  the  darkness.  Most  of  our  men  got 
through,  but  some  were  captured  and  others  only  escaped 
being  made  prisoners  by  crossing  the  neighbouring  Dutch 
frontier  and  laying  down  their  arms  as  they  entered  neutral 
territory. 

Some  thousands  of  the  Belgian  rearguard  also  crossed  the 
Dutch  border.  Those  of  the  Naval  Brigade  who  had  got 
through  Moerbeke  pushed  on  to  the  junction  at  Selzaate  and 
entrained  there,  and  reached  Ghent  in  the  morning. 

The  losses  of  the  British  Antwerp  expedition  were  28 
killed,  67  wounded,  and  2,428  missing.  Of  the  missing,  about 
2,000  were  in  Holland,  and  the  rest  had  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  Germans.  After  the  skirmish  at  Moerbeke  there  was 
no  further  fighting.  The  naval  men  were  sent  on  by  train 
to  Ostend,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  division,  with  Sir  Julius 
Byng's  cavalry,  fell  back  from  Ghent  to  Bruges.  Had  they 
remained  in  Ghent,  they  would  have  had  to  meet  the  onset 
of  forces  outnumbering  them  ten  to  one. 

While  the  evacuation  of  Antwerp  was  being  thus  completed, 
more  than  half  the  population  was  in  flight  from  the  city. 
Thousands  escaped  down  the  river  in  crowded  steamers  and 
boats,  and  all  along  the  road  from  the  northern  gate  to  the 
Dutch  border  there  was  an  unbroken  stream  of  fugitives, 
mostly  on  foot,  and  this  exodus  included  numbers  of  sick 
people  who  were  being  carried  by  their  friends  or  conveyed 
in  carts  and  barrows.  Happily  the  weather  was  fine,  but 
even  so,  the  journey  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  frontier  station 
proved  for  many  of  those  who  attempted  it  a  trying  enter- 
prise, and  ambulance  parties  were  busy  during  the  day  rescuing 
those  who  fell  exhausted  by  the  wayside.  There  were  not 
a  few  deaths  among  the  sick  and  aged,  whom  their  friends 
had  taken  from  their  beds  and  brought  away  with  them 
in  terror  of  the  German  invasion  of  their  homes.  Few  more 
pathetic  scenes  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  civilised  Europe 
than  this  panic  flight  of  a  ruined  people,  leaving  behind 
them  their  homes,  veiled  in  the  drifting  smoke  of  the  dying 
fires. 

The  Burgomaster  and  the  City  Council  had  bravely 
remained  at  their  posts  to  protect  those  who  were  still  left 
in  Antwerp.  In  the  morning  they  sent  out  a  messenger  under 
a  flag  of  truce  to  arrange  for  the  handing  over  of  the  city  to 
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the  conquerors.  On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  8th,  a  large 
German  force  had  pushed  into  the  southern  suburbs  after 
occupying  the  inner  forts.  At  sunrise  a  detachment  pushed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  A  party  moved  down  to  the 
bridge,  some  soldiers  swam  the  gap  in  it  and  established  a 
post  at  the  Tete  de  Flandre  on  the  west  bank.  A  regiment 
of  pioneers  set  to  work,  and  in  two  hours  the  floating  bridge 
was  repaired,  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  with  some  batteries 
marched  across. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  the  main  body  of  the  victorious 
army  marched  in,  and  were  reviewed  by  General  von  Schutz, 
who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Antwerp.  Surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff,  he  sat  on  his  horse  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Palace  in  the  broad  Place  de  Meir  and  saw  60,000  men  march 
past.  The  long  parade  lasted  for  five  hours.  An  American 
correspondent  who  saw  it  gives  a  striking  description  of  the 
march  past : 

"  Each  regiment  was  headed  by  its  field  music  and 
colours,  and  when  darkness  fell  and  the  street  lamps 
were  lighted  the  shrill  music  of  fifes  and  rattle  of  drums 
and  the  tramp  of  marching  feet  reminded  me  of  a  torch- 
light election  parade.  Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  infantry 
rumbled  artillery,  battery  after  battery,  until  one 
wondered  where  Krupp  found  time  or  steel  to  make 
them.  These  were  the  forces  that  had  been  almost  in 
constant  action  for  the  last  two  weeks  and  that  for  thirty- 
six  hours  had  poured  death  and  destruction  into  the  city, 
yet  the  horses  were  well  groomed  and  the  harness  well 
polished.  Behind  the  field  batteries  rumbled  quick- 
firers,  and  then,  heralded  by  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
crash  of  kettle-drums,  came  the  cavalry,  cuirassiers  in 
helmets  and  breastplates  of  burnished  steel,  hussars  in 
befrogged  jackets  and  fur  busbies,  and  finally  the  Uhlans, 
riding  amid  forests  of  lances  under  a  cloud  of  fluttering 
pennons. 

"  But  this  was  not  all,  nor  nearly  all.  For  after  the 
Uhlans  came  bluejackets  of  the  naval  division,  broad- 
shouldered,  bewhiskered  fellows  with  caps  worn  rakishly 
and  the  roll  of  the  sea  in  their  gait.  Then  Bavarian 
infantry  in  dark  blue,  Saxon  infantry  in  light  blue,  and 
Austrians  in  uniforms  of  beautiful  silver  grey,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  detachment  of  gendarmes  in  silver  and  bottle- 
green." 
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It  would  be  easy  to  contrast  this  triumphal  march  of  the 
Germans  into  Antwerp,  with  the  miserable  procession  of 
tens  of  thousands  that  were  at  the  very  same  time  being 
driven  by  panic  along  the  road  to  Rosendall,  the  Dutch  frontier 
station.  As  the  German  armies  poured  westward  from 
Antwerp  and  Termonde,  the  same  panic  spread  through  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Flanders.  Fugitives  who  had  reached 
Ghent  and  Bruges  abandoned  these  cities  on  the  approach  of 
the  invaders  and  Ostend  was  crowded  with  a  terrified  multi- 
tude, some  of  whom  had  begun  their  flight  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Belgium  weeks  before,  and  gradually  fled  further 
and  further  westward  until  at  last  they  reached  the  sea. 

The  British  and  Belgian  troops  had  fallen  back  without 
fighting,  Rawlinson's  division  and  Byng's  cavalry  marching 
from  Ghent  by  Bruges,  and  then  turning  southward  towards 
Ypres.  German  cavalry  rode  into  Ghent  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  (October  nth),  and  the  city  was 
occupied  by  a  strong  force  next  day  after  a  convention  had 
been  arranged  with  the  Burgomaster  and  the  Council.  At 
Ghent,  as  at  Antwerp,  the  troops  who  occupied  the  city 
behaved  well.  The  Germans  having  overrun  the  greater  part 
of  Belgium  were  now  trying  to  reassure  and  conciliate  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  indeed  their  interest  to  do  so,  as  they 
were  anxious  to  restore  the  ordinary  industrial  life  of  the 
great  centres  in  order  to  facilitate  their  own  occupation  of  the 
country. 

Bruges  was  occupied  by  the  invaders  on  Wednesday  14th, 
Ostend  was  already  being  evacuated  by  the  Allies.  The 
British  Marines  were  being  embarked  and  the  Belgian  garrison 
marched  southward  towards  Nieuport  and  Dixmude.  One 
of  the  columns  lost  its  way  during  a  night  march,  came  in 
contact  with  the  German  advance,  and  lost  heavily  in  the 
fight  that  followed.  The  Belgian  Government  had  been 
transferred  to  Havre,  but  the  King  remained  with  his  army. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison  and  the  English  con- 
tingent the  greater  part  of  the  civil  population  of  Ostend  and 
the  fugitives  who  were  crowded  into  the  place  abandoned  it. 
Not  only  the  cross  Channel  steamers,  but  every  kind  of  craft 
that  could  be  used  put  oif  for  England  or  for  Flushing, 
crowded  from  end  to  end.  Other  fugitives  found  their  way 
southward  by  land  towards  Nieuport.  When  the  German 
vanguard  marched  in  on  Thursday,  October  15th,  Ostend  was 
a  deserted  city. 

Zeebrugge,  the  new  port  of  Bruges,  with  its  docks  and 
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harbour  works,  was  occupied  on  the  next  day.  All  that  was 
left  of  Belgium  was  a  little  corner  of  territory  in  the  extreme 
south  west.  Its  government  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge 
on  foreign  soil,  but  its  army,  still  unconquered,  had  ranged 
itself  beside  the  Allies  in  the  one  fragment  of  the  national 
territory  that  remained,  and  its  heroic  King  was  still  at  the 
head  of  his  war-worn  soldiers,  refusing  to  despair  or  to  make 
terms  with  the  enemy,  and  still  hoping  for  the  day  when  the 
tide  would  turn,  and  he  would  be  hailed  by  his  people  in 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  ruined  Louvain  and  Liege  and  Namur, 
as  their  deliverer  from  the  invader  who  had  wasted  their 
fields  and  given  up  town  and  village  to  fire  and  sword. 
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The  heroic  garrison  of  Antwerp 
in  retreat  towards  ostend 
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Drawn  by  A,  Van  Anrooy,  our  special  artist  in  Antwerp 


The  Bombardment  of  Antwerp 
Shells  Falling  in  the  Place-~- 
Leopold  De  Wael,  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Art  Gallery 


Th«  southern  part  of  the  town  suffered  most  from  the  two  days'  bombardment,  but  although  large  sections  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  in  flames  the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  escaped  unscathed 
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Belgian  Refugees  in  Amsterdam, 
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Drawn  by  Arthur  Burgess  from  material  supplied 
by  an    eye-witness  7kkv  in  hospital  in  Ramsgate 


The  Waters  of  Affliction:  The  Flight 
FROM  Antwerp  by  the  Scheldt. 


The  escape  of  the  population  of  Antwerp  during  the  German  bombardment  of  the  doomed  town  was  facihtated 
by  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind,  and  countless  thousands  in  quite  small  boats  were 
able  to  drop  down  the  Scheldt  with  the  tide  to  seek  refuge  in  hospitable  Holland.  Barges,  schuits,  fishing- boats, 
stcam-Ughters  and  other  small  craft  bore  down  the  river — a  strange  medley  of  craft,  packed  with  refugees  and  such 
belongings  as  they  could  hastily  get  together.  A  great  number  of  large  steamers  that, could  n'.t  be  moved  were 
blown  up,  so  that  they  and  their  cargoes  should  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands 
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The  arrival  at  Ghent  of  the  inmates  of  the 
DuFFELL  Hospital  and  Home  for  the  Aged 

The  effects  of  the  "  policy  of  frightfulness  "  pursued  by  the  Germans,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Kaiser, 
\vere  abundantly  apparent  when  Antwerp  was  attacked,  for  hardly  had  the  first  shell  been  fired 
into  the  doomed  town  when  its  panic-stricken  inhabitants,  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Louvain  and 
Termonde,  began  to  flee.  The  great  exodus  was  to  Holland,  and  some  quarter  of  a  million  persons, 
chiefly  women  and  children,  sought  refuge  over  the  Dutch  border.  "  All  day  long  the  people 
tramped,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "  but  so  great  was  the  dust  that  the  army  of  people  could  hardly 
be  seen.  When  night  came  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  Dutch  frontier,  and  in  the  growing  darkness 
the  burning  town  began  to  glow  like  some  great  ironworks,  over  which  the  bursting  shells  spread 
thousands  of  stars.  The  front  of  the  great  exodus  was  some  twenty  miles  from  the  last  hne,  and  all 
night  this  tragic  defenceless  army  marched.  This  flight  of  a  \vrongcd  and  persecuted  people  is  one  of 
the  saddest  things  in  histor>-."  The  stor>'  of  Ghent  was  merely  a  smaller  edition  of  the  tragedy 
of  Antwerp 
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Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell 


The  flight  into  Holland.  Refugees  from 
Bruges  entering  Dutch  territory  near 
Sluys  which  is  joined  to  Bruges  by  canal 
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Drawn  by  William  Hatherill^  RJ, 


The  grimness  of  war  at  our  very  door. 
Refugees  from  Belgium  at  Aldwych 


Many  thousands  of  refugees,  representing  all  social  conditions  of  Belgians,  are  now  in  this  country. 
Those  who  arrive  in  London  are  taken  to  what  was  once  the  Skating  Kink  in  Aldwych — for  a  time  it 
was  used  as  a  newspaper  ofece,  and  latterly  by  the  Duke  of  Abercom's  police  force — and  from  there 
they  are  allotted  to  various  places,  notably  the  Alexandra  Palace,  where  at  one  time  several 
thousands  of  these  unhappy  victims  of  war  were  cared  for.  Meanwhile,  what  of  their  countrymen 
left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Germans  ?  The  American  Minister  at  Brussels  reported  that  by 
the  middle  of  November  there  would  be  no  more  food  in  Belgium,  where  there  are  still  over 
6,000,000  people,  most  of  them  destitute  and  helpless.  The  Commission  for  reUef  in  Belgium, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  3,  London  Wall  Buildings,  calculates  that  in  order  to  avert  starvation 
Belgium  must  have  every  month  a  minimum  of  60,000  tons  of  wheat  in  addition  to  other  food- 
stuSs,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  £1,000,000 
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Drawn  by  Norman  Morrow 


An  impression  of  a  street  in  Ghent 
just  before  the  german  occupation 
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Drawn  by  A.  Van  Anrooy 
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October  2.— Belgian  infantry  repulsing 
with  great  loss  the  german   attack 

NEAR   WAELHEM    FoRT 


On  Friday  of  last  week  the  Belgian  defenders  of  Antwerp,  who  are  fighting  with  brains,  as  well 
as  bullets,  carried  out  a  successful  stratagem.  During  the  bombardment  they  suddenly  ceased  firing 
and  set  light  to  heaps  of  straw.  Imagining  from  the  smoke  and  flames  that  the  forts  were 
destroyed,  the  Germans  advanced,  and,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  trenches,  were  met  with 
a  murderous  fire  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.     The  Belgian  troops  then  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy 
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Drawn  bv  A,  Van  Anroov, 

tur  special  artist  with  the  BelgiMis 


The  place  verte  at  Antwerp,  showing 
cathedral  and  rubens'  statue. 
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Drawn  by  Louis  MalUsU 


A  TRAIN  OF  Belgian  refusees. 

ATTACKED  BY   UHLANS 


The  iacident  occurred  a  few  miles  south  of  Saint-Omer,  while  th«  train,  full  of  refugees,  was  ea  route 
for  Paris.    The  Germans  were  put  to  flight  by  a  patrol  of  British  Cavalry  and  Moroccan  Spahis 
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October  3.— Belgian  Field  Artillery  defending 

THE    PASSAGE  OF  THE   NETHE  AGAINST  THE  GERMANS 


Drawn  by  Norman  Morrow. 
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Tired  Out  Belgians  Sleep  Anywhere. 


VII 

HOW  THE  BATTLE-LINE  EXTENDED  TO  THE  SEA 

THE  Germans  had  attacked  and  crushed  Antwerp  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  continual  menace  of  the 
Belgian  army  in  their  rear.  The  success  of  the 
stroke  had  not  been  by  any  means  complete.  Ant- 
werp had  been  captured,  but  the  Belgian  army  had  made 
good  its  retreat  to  join  the  Allies.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  gain 
that  the  Germans  had  not  only  cleared  the  ground  in  their 
rear,  but  had  extended  their  line  to  the  sea-coast,  and  secured 
possession  of  Ostend,  which  they  had  always  regarded  with 
some  anxiety  as  a  place  where  an  EngUsh  army  might  be 
disembarked  on  their  flank. 

The  fall  of  Antwerp  had  set  free  at  least  100,000  German 
troops  for  operations  in  the  field.    These  now  formed  the 
right  of  the  army  which  was  moving  through  Western  Belgium 
towards  the  northern  frontier  of  France.    The  cavalry  raiders 
who  had  shown  themselves  from  Cassel  to  Aire  and  Armen- 
tieres  were  the  forerunners  of  this  new  invasion.    To  reinforce 
the  invaders,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  with  some  of  his 
best  troops,  was  brought  up  into  Belgium  from  Lorraine, 
leaving  Von  Strantz  in  command  of  the  operations  against 
Verdun  and  at  St.  Mihiel.     The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg's  army 
followed,  his  place  in  the  battle-line  north  of  Rheims  being 
taken  by  General  Von  Einem  with  a  new  army  of  Reserve 
and  Landwehr  units. 

To  meet  this  invasion,  besides  the  British  force  which 
was  moving  up  from  the  Aisne  and  General  Bidon's  divi- 
sion of  French  Territorials  and  the  French  cavalry  already  in 
the  north,  General  Joffre  sent  up  a  new  French  army,  the 
"  Eighth,"  under  General  D'Urbal,  and  later  a  division  of 
Marine  Infantry.  But  of  the  reinforcements  for  the  north 
the  first  troops  to  come  into  action  were  the  British. 
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In  the  first  week  of  October  the  French  oflScial  com- 
mimiqttfs  told  of  hard  fighting  about  Roye  and  Lassigny, 
and  farther  north  round  Albert,  with  the  battle-Une  continually 
extending  towards  the  Belgian  border.  On  the  3rd  the  left 
was  near  Arras.  On  the  8th  it  was  at  Lens.  Then  came  the 
news  of  the  German  cavalry  raid  across  the  frontier. 

General  Foch  had  been  given  by  General  JofEre  the  com- 
mand of  the  operations  on  the  western  front.  On  his  way 
northwards  Sir  John  French  had  an  interview  with  Foch 
and  arranged  with  him  the  general  lines  on  which  the  British 
were  to  co-operate.  The  cavalry  and  the  2nd  Corps  under 
General  Smidi-Dorrien  would  be  available  at  the  new  front 
three  days  later,  on  Simday,  October  nth.  The  advance 
would  then  begin,  the  British  dri\'ing  the  enemy's  advanced 
parties  from  the  line  Bethune — Aire,  and  then  bringing  forward 
their  left  and  clearing  the  country  eastwards  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Lj's.  The  3rd  Corps  (Pulteney) 
would  detrain  at  St.  Omer  on  the  12th  and  was  to  move 
forward  prolonging  the  Hne  on  Smith-Dorrien's  flank  north 
of  the  river.  The  ist  Corps  imder  Sir  Douglas  Haig  would 
not  be  available  till  a  week  later.  The  4th  Corps,  as  yet 
composed  only  of  an  infantry  and  a  cavalry  division  under 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Belgium.  It 
was  combining  its  operations  with  those  of  the  Belgian  army 
which  had  just  begun  to  evacuate  Antwerp. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  at  this  date  the  French  Stafi  had 
very  imperfect  information  as  to  the  German  concentration 
in  Western  Belgium.  It  would  appear  that  when  the  move 
northward  of  French  and  British  reinforcements  began,  the 
idea  was  not  merely  that  they  would  clear  the  border  districts 
of  the  enemy's  raiders,  but  that  they  would  turn  the  German 
flank  and  invade  Belgium  itself — ^perhaps  they  would  even 
arrive  in  time  to  save  Antwerp.  The  defence  of  the  great 
fortress  had  collapsed,  but  even  before  it  fell  the  Germans 
were  mo\Tng  southwards  an  enormous  mass  of  men.  On 
the  day  before  Sir  John  French  met  Foch  their  vanguard  had 
occupied  Courtrai.  They  were  mo\'ing  on  Lille,  not  rapidly 
indeed,  but  very  dehberately,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  tiiat  were  da}'  after  day  being  brought  by 
train  from  the  left  of  their  line  and  from  Germany  itself. 
Lille  was  held  only  by  a  brigade  of  French  Territorials,  and 
for  a  few  days  was  not  attacked.  To  the  west  of  it  and  close 
in  to  its  far-reaching  industrial  suburbs,  the  German  horse- 
men were  sweeping  the  country.    It  is  difficult  to  understand. 
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in  the  light  of  the  knawiedee  we  as  yet  possess,  wisy  it  was 
that  the  Frraich  StafE  made  no  effort  to  leinf occe  and  secure 
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the  Mand^sto*  of  northern  Fiance  before  the  enemy  once 
more  seized  it. 

On  Octobo-  loth,  the  eve  of  the  day  on  wiiich  the  Btitisli 
came  into  action,  the  French  battle-lme  extended  hy  Anas 
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to  the  colliery  country  about  Lens,  and  north  of  this  their 
cavalry  was  in  contact  with  the  enemy's  raiders. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  nth,  the  British  cavalry 
swept  forward  on  a  broad  front  through  the  country  east  of 
St.  Omer.  Gough's  squadrons  crossed  the  Lys  and  drove  the 
German  horsemen  and  Jagers  out  of  the  woods  north  of  the 
river,  between  Aire  and  Merville.  Farther  north  the  French 
and  British  horsemen  cleared  the  hills  about  Cassel,  the  only 
high  ground  in  the  country.  On  the  right,  Smith-Dorrien 
with  the  2nd  Corps  was  moving  between  Aire  and  Bethune 
in  support  of  the  cavalry  advance,  and  at  St.  Omer  Pulteney's 
battalions  and  batteries  of  the  3rd  Corps  were  detraining 
after  their  long  journey  from  the  south. 

News  had  come  of  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  and  thus  one  of 
the  hopes  based  upon  this  movement  to  the  north  had  dis- 
appeared. But  it  was  still  anticipated  that  the  British  and 
French  troops,  moving  eastward  through  French  Flanders 
and  the  Belgian  borderland,  would  successfully  turn  the 
long-extended  German  battle-line  on  its  right  flank.  In  the 
first  days  of  the  advance,  as  the  Germans  everywhere  gave  way, 
there  was  once  more  the  feeling  of  victory,  and  the  steady 
forward  movement  through  the  open  country  came  as  a 
welcome  change  for  our  men  after  the  long  days  of  trench 
warfare  on  the  Aisne. 

On  Monday,  the  12th,  Smith-Dorrien  had  swung  round 
his  line  facing  eastward  with  his  right  in  the  town  of  Bethune, 
and  was  driving  the  Germans  back  towards  Lille.  That 
day  his  right  came  in  contact  with  the  French  left  curving 
back  to  the  north-westward  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lens. 
There  was  sharp  fighting  all  day  with  the  German  rearguards 
in  difficult  flat  country  cut  up  with  wide  drains  and  ditches, 
which  our  men  passed  by  carrying  forward  with  them  long 
planks  with  which  they  improvised  foot  bridges  over  the  water- 
courses. In  the  afternoon  the  right  reached  the  district 
west  of  La  Bassee,  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  straggling 
villages,  the  houses  of  which  almost  meet  each  other,  and 
instead  of  work  in  the  open  the  battle  became  a  series  of 
street  fights. 

On  this  day  the  3rd  Corps  had  moved  out  from  St.  Omer 
and  concentrated  near  Hazebrouck,  north  of  the  Lys,  with  our 
cavalry  assembling  on  its  left  flanks,  and  French  troopers 
guarding  its  right.  The  Germans  were  reported  to  be  in 
force  in  front  of  them  between  Hazebrouck  and  Bailleul. 
Pulteney  attacked  on  the  Tuesday  morning,   and  after  a 
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hotly  contested  fight,  drove  the  enemy  back  almost  into 
Bailleul.  The  German  troops  in  contact  with  the  3rd  Corps 
this  day  were  a  strong  rearguard.  On  Pulteney's  left  General 
D'Urbal's  Corps  was  pushing  the  German  raiders  back  towards 
Ypres.  But  now  Smith-Dorrien  with  the  2nd  Corps  south 
of  Lys  found  the  enemy's  resistance  stiffening  in  his  front. 
It  was  no  longer  a  mere  rearguard  fight  on  the  German  side. 
Their  troops  had  retired  upon  and  were  holding  entrenched 
positions  round  La  Bassee.  All  this  day  on  both  left  and 
right  the  British  operations  were  hampered  by  fog  and 
drizzling  rain,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  artillery  to  act 
effectively,  the  bad  weather  and  the  close  country  making 
long-range  firing  all  but  impossible. 

Wednesday,  October  15th,  was  one  of  the  critical  days  of 
the  campaign.  The  Germans  had  occupied  Bruges  the  day 
before.  On  the  15th  they  seized  Ostend,  the  Belgian  army 
retreating  southward  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Yser  canal  from 
the  sandhills  about  Nieuport  on  the  coast  eastwards  to 
Dixmude.  On  this  side  the  German  advance  was  made  up 
of  the  troops  set  free  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  But  farther 
south  along  the  Lys  by  Courtrai  and  from  the  upper  Scheldt 
by  Toumai  other  masses  of  German  troops  were  moving 
forward — the  first  great  wave  of  the  enormous  concentration 
on  the  enemy's  right  which  was  about  to  pour  like  a  flood 
into  the  borderland  of  western  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

At  Lille  a  small  force  of  French  Territorials  had  been 
holding  on  in  complete  isolation,  hoping  that  the  British  and 
French  advance  from  the  westward  would  arrive  in  time 
to  save  the  great  industrial  city  from  the  enemy.  For  days 
the  German  cavalry  and  the  light  troops  supporting  them 
had  been  sweeping  the  country  to  the  westward,  and  the 
Territorials  had  some  skirmishes  with  these  raiders.  On 
the  13th  German  officers  rode  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  sum- 
moned Lille  to  surrender,  stating  that  a  large  army  was  now 
concentrated  to  the  east  of  the  place.  The  Town  Council 
wished  to  surrender,  but  the  General  commanding  the  Terri- 
torials insisted  on  attempting  a  defence,  arguing  that  a 
relieving  force  could  not  be  far  off.  That  very  day  the  British 
guns  had  been  heard  away  to  the  south-westward  beyond 
La  Bass6e ;  so  the  German  envoy  was  sent  back  with  a  refusal, 
and  early  on  the  14th  the  enemy's  shells  began  to  fall  in  Lille. 

There  was  a  brief  bombardment,  and  then,  before  the 
advance  of  overwhelming  forces,  the  Territorials  had  to 
abandon  their  line  of  defence  in  the  eastern  suburbs.    Most  of 
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them  were  taken  prisoners,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Germans 
were  for  the  second  time  in  possession  of  Lille.  They  came 
pouring  through  the  streets  and  moved  out  to  strengthen 
their  lines  south-westward  towards  Lens  and  La  Bassee,  and 
westward  towards  Armentieres. 

The  capture  of  Lille  was  a  notable  success  for  the  enemy. 
It  gave  them  possession  of  an  important  centre  of  railways 
and  roads  and  put  at  their  disposal  the  resources  of  one  of 
the  largest  of  French  cities,  including  the  engineering  works 
of  the  Northern  Railway  of  France,  which  they  converted 
into  an  improvised  arsenal.  At  the  same  time  it  enabled 
them  to  solidly  extend  the  flank  of  their  battle-line  up  to  the 
Lys. 

They  were  in  Ostend  next  day,  and  began  to  move  down 
the  coast  towards  the  line  of  the  Yser  canal.  Between 
Dixmude  on  the  Yser  and  the  country  round  Lille  there 
was  now  an  open  gap  of  a  little  more  than  twenty  miles, 
towards  which  on  the  one  side  the  Allies,  on  the  other  the 
German  masses,  were  moving.  In  the  middle  of  this  open 
gap  was  the  beautiful  old  city  of  Ypres,  connected  by  lines 
of  canal  with  Dixmude  on  the  north,  and  the  river  Lys  on 
the  south.  For  the  moment  the  question  was  would  the 
Allies  be  able  to  secure  Ypres,  and  close  the  gap,  or  would 
the  German  armies  come  pouring  through  it  into  France. 

But  on  the  same  day  that  the  enemy  occupied  Lille, 
General  D'Urbal's  vanguard  drove  out  a  German  detach- 
ment which  held  Ypres.  General  Pulteney,  with  the  3rd 
British  Corps  still  pushing  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy 
before  him,  was  moving  towards  Armentieres  on  the  Lys, 
west  of  Lille,  and  between  the  3rd  Corps  and  Ypres  AUenby's 
cavalry  was  riding  eastward  to  gain  touch  with  the  enemy. 
On  the  15th  Pulteney  secured  Armentieres,  and  the  British 
2nd  and  3rd  Corps  now  formed  an  unbroken  line,  its  right  in 
touch  with  the  French,  south  of  La  Bassee,  and  its  front 
running  west  of  the  town,  on  a  line  over  fifteen  miles  long, 
first  northwards,  then  curving  round  along  the  Lys  by  Armen- 
tieres. There  were  barely  enough  men  and  guns  to  hold  this 
long  Une  against  the  Germans  who  were  accumulating  in 
its  front.  But  Sir  John  French  was  not  merely  standing 
on  the  defensive.  He  was  trying  to  push  the  enemy  back 
towards  Lille.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  battle,  which 
lasted  for  months.  And  the  British  were  here  securing  the 
left  of  the  French  line  that  ran  southward  by  Lens  and  Arras 
to  Roye,  and  then  curved  away  eastward  along  the  Aisne 
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to  Rheims,  Verdun,  Nancy  and  the  Vosges.  It  was  the 
longest  battle-hne  that  had  been  seen  in  any  war  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  world's  history,  and  presently  was  to  stretch 
still  farther  and  reach  the  sea. 

AUenby's  cavalry  were  now  moving  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lys  between  Ypres  and  Lille.  Their  orders  were  to 
endeavour  to  seize  the  crossings  of  the  river  towards  Werwick, 
and  establish  themselves  on  the  south  bank. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  nominally  commanding  the  4th 
British  Corps,  but  having  with  him  only  the  7th  Division, 
and  Bjoig's  cavalry — the  troops  originally  intended  for  the 
rehef  of  Antwerp — had  been  marching  down  from  Bruges, 
and  was  now  close  in  to  the  north  of  Ypres.  Sir  John  French 
directed  him  to  push  forward  and  endeavour  to  secure  the 
crossing  of  the  Lys  at  Menin.  Rawlinson  judged,  however, 
that  the  operation  was  impossible.  It  is  a  sound  principle 
that  a  subordinate  commander  must  take  the  responsibility 
at  times  of  modifying  the  orders  he  receives  from  his  chief 
by  his  own  local  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  he  had  infor- 
mation that  the  Germans  were  in  such  force  along  the  Lys,  that 
his  little  army  could  not  hope  to  establish  itself  so  far  south. 
He,  therefore,  confined  his  operations  to  the  useful  task  of 
securing  possession  of  a  semi-circle  of  villages  curving  round 
Ypres  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  hold  back  the  German  advance 
on  the  city.  AUenby's  cavalry  on  the  Lys,  after  three  days 
of  sharp  fighting,  found  that  the  enemy  were  everywhere  in 
secure  possession  of  the  river  crossings.  He  therefore  fell 
back  to  hold  the  country  south  of  Ypres  against  the  enemy's 
advance.  He  rendered  very  valuable  service  in  this  way, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  vigorous  defence  led  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  instead  of  a  mere  screen  of  cavalry  there  was  a 
strong  British  force  closing  the  dangerous  gap  at  this  point. 

During  these  days  the  Germans  were  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  push  forward  south-west  of  Lille.  This  was 
the  point  where  the  British  joined  the  main  French  line  near 
La  Bass^e,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  enemy  were  acting  on 
orders  given  at  an  earlier  date  to  turn  the  French  flank  north 
of  Lens.  Smith-Dorrien's  men  now  barred  their  way,  and 
there  was  day  after  day  a  fierce  attack  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance in  the  villages  round  La  Bassee. 

On  October  19th  the  last  of  the  British  troops  from  the 
Aisne  positions,  the  ist  Corps  under  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  com- 
pleted their  detrainment  at  St.  Omer.  In  his  despatches  Sir 
John  French  gives  a  very  full  and  frank  account  of  the  plans 
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he  formed  for  the  employment  of  this  reinforcement.  Haig 
was  ordered  to  march  to  Ypres,  which  he  reached  two  days 
later.  It  would  seem  that  at  this  time  the  British  head- 
quarters had  not  yet  realised  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
German  concentration  in  the  country  between  Lille  and  the 
sea.  For  Haig  was  sent  to  Ypres,  not  merely  to  strengthen 
the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  line,  but  as  a  first  step  in  a 
somewhat  ambitious  project  for  expelling  the  Germans  from 
western  Belgium.  He  was  directed  to  move  northwards  by 
Roulers  towards  Bruges,  turning  the  flank  and  cutting  the 
communications  of  the  enemy's  forces  which  were  attacking 
the  French  and  Belgians  on  the  lower  Yser.  Sir  John  French 
soon  realised  that  the  operation  was  not  possible.  He  was 
himself  at  Ypres  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  and  met  there 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  as  the  result 
of  a  conference  with  them  arrangements  were  made,  not  for 
taking  the  offensive  northwards,  but  for  holding  the  ground 
around  the  city  and  to  the  southward.  It  was  agreed  with 
General  Bidon,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  near 
Ypres,  that  the  defence  of  the  place  was  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
British.  With  the  arrival  of  Haig's  troops,  and  of  French 
reinforcements  further  north,  it  was  possible  to  organize  an 
unbroken  line  of  defence  from  the  Lys  to  the  sea.  The  gap 
had  been  closed,  and  closed  only  just  in  time,  and  the  Allied 
troops  on  the  left  stood  thus  : 

Nearest  the  sea  along  the  line  of  the  Yser,  from  Nieuport 
to  the  town  of  Dixmude,  inclusively,  was  the  Belgian  army 
under  King  Albert.  Then  facing  eastward  along  the  upper 
line  of  the  Yser  were  D'Urbal's  Frenchmen,  Regulars,  Marines 
and  Territorials,  with  their  left  near  Dixmude,  and  their  right 
in  the  woods  of  Bixschoote  and  the  villages  of  Langemarck 
and  Passchendale.  At  Bixschoote  the  line  left  the  Yser,  and 
began  to  curve  through  the  villages  east  of  Ypres.  From 
Zonnebeke  southwards  the  ground  was  held  by  Rawlinson's 
and  Haig's  three  divisions  of  British  troops,  and  from  Haig's 
right  south  of  Ypres,  the  cavalry  held  the  gap  up  to  the  left 
of  the  3rd  Corps  near  Armentieres.  Its  line  was  thrown  back 
along  the  Lys  to  near  the  village  of  Estaires,  and  from  this 
point  the  ground  was  held  by  the  2nd  Corps,  whose  right  was 
in  touch  with  the  French  main  battle  line,  south  of  La  Bass6e 
towards  Lens. 

In  all  the  British  held  a  front  of  about  thirty-five  miles ; 
the  French  about  twelve  miles  to  their  left,  and  the  Belgians 
about  ten  miles  from  Dixmude  to  the  sea.     From  Estaires  on 
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the  right  of  the  3rd  Corps  to  Nieuport,  the  greater  part  of  the 
line  had  a  canal  or  the  course  of  a  river  in  its  front.  But  round 
Ypres  the  British  troops  in  order  to  protect  the  city,  held  the 
semi-circle  of  villages  already  described,  pushed  out  like  a 
great  salient  towards  the  German  advance,  and  some  of  the 
hardest  fighting  of  the  whole  war  took  place  on  this  ground. 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  in  the  prolonged  fighting  for  the 
defence  of  Ypres  our  troops  in  repulsing  attack  after  attack 
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endured  the  heaviest  aggregate  loss  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
British  army. 

At  three  points  the  Germans  made  persistent  efforts  to 
break  the  line.  First  and  most  serious  of  all,  there  was  the 
attack  on  the  Ypres  position,  especially  on  its  right,  with  a 
view  to  breaking  the  Une  and  cutting  the  defenders  of  Ypres 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  Allied  army.  On  the  German  right 
near  the  sea  there  were  determined  efforts  to  force  the  cross- 
ings of  the  Yser  canal,  and  on  the  left  there  was  a  continuous 
effort  to  break  through  at  the  point  where  the  English  and 
French  lines  met  near  La  Bassee. 

On  the  extreme  left  near  Nieuport,  the  Belgians  were  hard 
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pressed,  and  were  just  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  villages 
north  of  the  canal,  which  runs  through  the  sandhills  and  forms 
the  port  of  the  old  town.  The  sea  for  some  miles  from  the 
shore  is  very  shallow.  In  fact,  the  waterway  to  Nieuport  is 
only  kept  open  by  a  channel  dredged  through  the  shoals. 
The  shallows  and  sandbanks  of  this  coast  are  famous  in  our 
naval  history  as  "  the  banks  of  Zeeland  "  where  the  Great 
Armada  of  Philip  II.  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  its  battle 
with  Howard  and  Drake,  and  where,  indeed,  two  of  the  galleons 
grounded  and  were  lost.  Those  "  banks  of  Zeeland  "  were 
now  once  more  to  be  the  scene  of  British  naval  exploits.  The 
Germans  thought  that  as  they  pressed  southwards  along  the 
shore  towards  Nieuport  they  were  safe  from  seaward  attacks. 
The  huge  battleships  and  cruisers  of  the  British  Fleet  could  not 
venture  among  the  treacherous  shoals,  and  unarmoured  light 
craft  could  be  driven  off  by  the  heavy  guns  that  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  coast.  But  a  happy  chance  provided 
our  navy  with  the  very  weapon  that  was  needed  for  a  stroke 
from  the  sea  against  the  enemy's  flank. 

When  the  war  began  three  armoured  river  gunboats,  the 
Javary,  the  Madeira,  and  the  Solimoes,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Vickers'  shipyard  for  the  Brazilian  Government. 
Exercising  its  right  to  take  over  warships  building  for  foreign 
powers  in  Britain,  our  Admiralty  transferred  the  three  gunboats 
to  the  Navy  renaming  them  the  Humber,  Mersey  and  Severn. 
They  were  remarkable  craft.  Built  for  patrol  work  in  the 
great  rivers  of  Brazil,  they  drew  only  4^  feet  of  water, 
but  on  this  light  draught  they  carried  heavy  armour  and  a 
powerful  armament,  each  ship  mounting  two  6-inch  quick- 
firing  guns  throwing  a  100  pound  shell,  two  45-pounder 
howitzers,  four  3-pounders  and  six  machine  guns.  Though 
built  for  river  work  they  were  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  were  therefore  good  seaboats.  Even  in  rough,  choppy 
water  they  gave  steady  platforms  for  their  guns. 

The  Humber,  Mersey  and  Severn  are  generally  described 
as  monitors,  but  the  description  is  hardly  correct,  though  it 
has  been  officially  adopted.  The  Monitor,  built  by  Ericsson 
in  1861,  which  had  the  distinction  of  figuring  in  the  first 
battle  of  ironclads,  the  fight  with  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads  in  March  1862,  was  a  turret  ship,  mounting  only  two 
guns,  and  the  other  Monitors  afterwards  built  for  the  United 
States  Navy  were  all  turret  ships.  Though  described  as 
light  draught  ships  they  all  required  much  deeper  water 
than  the  Brazihan  gunboats — the  original  Monitor  drew  ten 
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feet,  and  would  have  been  useless  close  in  shore  on  the 
Flanders  coast. 

The  secret  of  the  transfer  of  these  ships  to  our  Navy  had 
been  well  kept.  On  Sunday,  October  i8th,  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  torpedo  craft — ^the  whole  flotilla  being  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Hood,  they  left  Dover  in  the 
evening.  On  the  Monday  morning  they  lay  close  in  to  the 
shore  on  the  German  flank  north  of  Nieuport.  They  had  only  a 
couple  of  feet  of  water  under  their  keels,  and  it  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  the  enemy  when  their  heavy  guns  opened 
fire.  They  could  sweep  the  country  for  a  good  five  miles 
inland.  They  enfiladed  trenches  and  blew  batteries  to  pieces. 
It  was  the  strangest  battle  the  world  had  seen,  for  aeroplanes 
hovering  high  in  the  air  directed  the  fire  of  the  warships.  On 
land  the  Belgian  batteries  crossed  their  fire  with  that  of  the 
British  naval  guns,  and  later  on  German  submarines  came 
down  from  Zeebrugge  and  tried  in  vain  to  torpedo  the  new 
arrivals.  It  was  thought  they  failed  partly  because  their 
torpedoes  were  set  to  run  at  a  greater  depth  than  the  shallow 
draft  of  the  gunboats  and  thus  ran  harmlessly  under  them; 
partly  because  the  big  submarines  could  not  themselves 
manoeuvre  in  the  shallows.  So  there  was  a  battle  on  land 
and  sea,  and  high  in  air  and  under  the  surface  of  the  water. 

And  the  Germans  had  the  worst  of  the  battle.  It  was 
impossible  to  hold  their  own  in  the  open  under  the  withering 
fire  of  the  flotilla,  impossible  to  bring  effective  artillery  fire 
to  reply.  With  the  big  guns  dominating  the  situation  from 
the  armoured  gunboats,  lighter  craft,  destroyers  and  gun- 
boats and  light  cruisers,  were  able  to  come  in  and  unite  their 
fire  with  that  of  the  heavier  consorts.  At  last  a  battleship, 
the  Venerable,  from  outside  the  shoals  made  good  practice  at 
long  range  with  her  big  guns.  The  hard-pressed  Belgian  left 
was  saved.  Then  the  flotillas  threw  shells  into  Ostend,  and 
our  airmen  swept  over  Zeebrugge  and  rained  bombs  from  the 
air  on  the  lurking  place  of  the  German  submarines  in  the  new 
harbour  there. 

East  of  Nieuport,  beyond  the  deadly  reach  of  the  naval 
guns,  the  Germans  crossed  the  canal  at  more  than  one  point. 
But  their  success  was  of  brief  duration.  The  Belgians  had 
recourse  to  the  old  weapon  of  the  Low  Countries.  They 
opened  the  sluices  of  the  Yser  and  laid  miles  of  country 
under  water.  The  inundation  spread  gradually  along  the 
course  of  the  canalised  river  between  Nieuport  and  Dixmude. 
The  Germans  were  flooded  out  of  their  trenches  on  both 
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sides  of  the  Yser.  At  the  end  of  October  they  abandoned 
most  of  the  ground  they  had  won,  only  holding  for  a  while 
a  single  crossing  place.  Several  of  their  guns  had  to  be 
left  swamped  in  the  flood,  to  be  secured  later  by  the  Belgians 
as  trophies  of  their  success.  The  German  attack  then  con- 
centrated upon  Dixmude,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  inundation.  After  hard  fighting  the  enemy  got  posses- 
sion of  the  little  town  on  November  loth,  but  they  were 
unable  to  issue  from  it.  The  Belgians  entrenched  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Yser  beat  off  attack  after  attack. 

In  the  centre  about  Ypres,  and  on  the  left  about  Lille, 
the  Germans  brought  up  army  corps  after  army  corps  and 
persistently  delivered  attack  after  attack.  There  was  fighting 
further  south  by  Arras,  Albert  and  Roye,  sometimes  hard 
fighting.  At  Arras  the  attack  was  pressed  so  close  that  the 
beautiful  old  city  came  under  the  fire  of  the  German  guns 
and  scores  of  its  gabled  houses  of  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
rule  went  up  in  flames  and  its  Gothic  Town  Hall  became  a 
shattered  wreck.  But  the  greatest  and  most  persevering 
effort  of  the  enemy  was  made  farther  north  by  Lille,  Ypres 
and  Dixmude.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  the  Kaiser  meant 
to  break  through  to  Calais  in  order  to  mount  long  ranging 
guns  to  sweep  the  straits  and  bombard  Dover.  But  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  whatever  talk  there  may  have  been  about 
Calais,  the  German  Staff  had  the  much  more  practical  view 
of  smashing  a  way  through  the  Allied  lines  on  the  extreme 
left  and  then  using  the  huge  fighting  mass  accumulated 
in  the  north  to  roll  up  and  destroy  the  long  line  that  stretched 
southward  to  the  Oise  and  Aisne. 

On  Thursday,  October  22nd,  the  Germans  made  a  furious 
attack  from  La  Bass6e,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  village 
of  Violaines.  For  the  next  three  days  there  was  hard  fighting 
all  along  the  front  of  our  2nd  Corps.  It  was  an  anxious 
time,  for  our  men  were  outnumbered,  and  could  just  hold 
their  own.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  week  a  welcome 
reinforcement  appeared,  for  the  Indian  troops  were  arriving. 
They  had  landed  a  few  weeks  before  in  the  south  of  France, 
but  were  given  a  rest  after  their  long  voyage,  and  some  field 
training  for  work  in  the  unfamiliar  country  before  they  were 
brought  into  action  in  the  north.  The  first  to  arrive  at  the 
front  on  the  24th  was  the  Lahore  Division  under  General 
Watkis,  with  its  splendid  battalions  of  Sikhs  and  Ghurkas. 
They  were  sent  to  support  the  2nd  Corps.  The  very  day 
they  arrived  there  was  heavy  fighting.    The  Gordons  were 
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for  a  while  driven  out  of  their  trenches,  but  the  position  was 
recaptured  by  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  which  took  many 
German  prisoners.  Sir  John  French's  report  of  the  day 
tells  how  hardly  our  men  were  tried.  "  The  2nd  Corps," 
he  says,  "  was  now  becoming  exhausted,  owing  to  the  constant 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy,  the  length  of  the  line  it  had  to 
defend,  and  the  enormous  losses  which  it  had  suffered." 
On  part  of  the  position  our  men  were  relieved  by  French 
infantry  sent  up  from  Lens. 

During  this  fighting  at  La  Bassee  the  3rd  Corps  was  also 
attacked  in  front  of  Armentieres,  and  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  German  artillery  some  of  the  advanced  trenches  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Further  north,  there  was  fighting  round 
Ypres,  and  between  the  city  and  the  Lys.  On  the  latter 
part  of  the  position  the  cavalry,  now  dismounted,  armed  with 
rifles  and  bayonets,  and  holding  lines  of  trenches,  beat  off 
repeated  attacks  made  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Along  the  line  of  villages  east  of  the  city,  the  German  onset 
developed  in  intensity  day  after  day.  On  the  30th  two 
German  Army  Corps,  at  least  60,000  or  70,000  men,  were  hurled 
against  the  right  of  Haig's  line,  and  one  of  the  fiercest  battles 
of  the  whole  war  was  fought. 

During  this  anxious  day  Sir  John  French  was  with  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  on  the  battle-field,  but  he  left  the  direction 
of  the  operations  to  the  Corps  Commander.  It  was  what 
Sir  George  White,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Natal,  had 
done  in  the  South  African  War,  when  he  rode  out  from 
Ladysmith  and  found  French  in  action  with  the  Boers  at 
Elandslaagte.  "  This  is  your  battle,"  said  White,  "  and 
I  will  leave  you  to  win  it."  In  this  battle  at  Ypres,  the 
Germans  were  pushing  forward  masses  of  men  against  the 
villages  to  the  south-east,  hoping  to  cut  off  the  city  from 
the  line  of  the  Lys.  Early  on  the  30th  the  fight  raged  round 
the  village  of  Zandevoorde,  the  whole  of  the  15th  Corps, 
not  reservists  but  first-line  troops,  being  in  action  on  the 
German  side.  On  Haig's  right  the  ground  was  held  by 
the  3rd  Cavalry  Division  and  the  7th  Indian  Brigade.  The 
cavahy  were  driven  in,  Haig's  right  at  Zandevoorde  was 
exposed,  and  the  7th  Infantry  Division  had  to  fall  back 
towards  Ypres.  All  the  right  was  retiring.  General  AUenby 
brought  up  four  battalions  of  the  2nd  Corps,  which  had 
lately  been  relieved  from  the  trenches  near  La  Bass6e,  and  were 
now  resting  in  rear  of  the  line,  and  with  them  the  London 
Scottish.    With   these   reinforcements   the   position   on   the 
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extreme  right  was  made  good.  Nearer  Ypres  Haig  succeeded 
in  reorganising  his  hne  of  defence,  and  not  only  held  on  till 
nightfall,  but  regained  some  of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost. 
The  battle  was  renewed  at  daybreak  on  the  31st.  The 
Germans  were  now  concentrating  their  attack  on  the  position 
about  the  village  of  Messines,  to  the  south  of  Ypres.  In 
the  afternoon  they  forced  back  our  line,  and  captured  the 
village,  but  before  nightfall  it  was  retaken  by  a  dashing 
counter-attack,  in  which  the  London  Scottish  bore  a  prom- 
inent part.  All  night  long  there  was  firing  in  the  darkness 
about  Messines,  and  in  the  early  morning  of  November  ist 
a  new  German  attack,  heralded  and  covered  by  a  tremen- 
dous artillery  fire,  gave  them  once  more  possession  of  Messines. 
The  result  of  the  three  days'  fighting  was  that  the  British  line 
had  been  pressed  back  closer  to  the  city,  and  the  Germans 
were  able  to  push  forward  their  heavy  batteries,  and  begin 
the  long  bombardment  which  reduced  a  considerable  part 
of  Ypres  to  a  mass  of  ruins.  But  after  this  day  they  made  no 
further  progress. 

Fresh  brigades  of  the  Indian  troops  were  now  arriving 
to  strengthen  the  battle-line.  In  the  first  days  of  November 
Lord  Roberts  went  over  to  France  to  visit  the  Eastern 
soldiers,  among  whom  he  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  and 
whom  he  had  commanded  in  many  famous  campaigns.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  that  both  from  our  own  men  and  the  Indian 
troops  the  old  veteran  everywhere  received  an  enthusiastic 
welcome.  But  driving  about  in  a  motor-car  in  the  bitter 
weather,  he  was  taking  a  very  dangerous  risk.  On  the  12th 
he  was  suffering  from  a  chill,  and  two  days  later  he  died 
at  St.  Omer.  It  was  the  death  he  would  have  chosen,  for 
though  it  was  not  in  action,  he  died  in  the  midst  of  an  army 
in  the  field  and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  British  and  the 
German  guns.  On  the  nth  the  Germans  made  their  greatest 
effort  against  the  Ypres  position.  The  Prussian  Guard  Corps, 
the  Kaiser's  picked  officers  and  men,  were  brought  up  to  the 
attack.  Hurling  themselves  in  great  masses  against  the  British 
line,  they  stormed  the  advanced  trenches,  but  after  a  desperate 
fight  they  were  driven  out  with  heavy  loss  by  the  reserves 
which  Haig  sent  up  to  a  counter-attack.  Large  numbers  of 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of  our  men  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  It  is  said,  though  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  Kaiser 
was  present  behind  the  fighting  line  watching  the  attack 
of  his  most  famous  regiments. 

After  this  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fighting.  But  during 
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the  weeks  that  followed  there  were  repeated  attacks  by  the 
Germans,  and  counter-attacks  by  the  British  round  Ypres, 
and  in  front  of  Armentieres  and  La  Bassee.  Here  or  there 
a  little  ground  was  won  or  lost,  but  the  general  situation 
remained  much  the  same.  On  both  sides  the  opposing 
troops  were  digging  themselves  into  the  ground,  and  trying 
at  one  point  or  another  to  push  forward  by  "  sapping," 
the  digging  of  zigzag  trenches  towards  the  enemy's  position. 
At  many  points  the  lines  came  so  near  that  the  men  could 
hear  each  other's  voices,  and  bombarded  each  other  with 
bombs  thrown  from  small  mortars,  or  even  hurled  by  hand. 
The  operations  were  becoming  more  like  those  of  a  siege  than 
of  a  battle-field. 

With  this  change  in  the  situation  all  along  the  line  it  may 
be  said  that  the  second  phase  of  the  war  came  to  a  close. 
There  was  something  like  a  deadlock.  The  Germans  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Allies  on  the  other,  were  holding  prolonged 
entrenched  lines ;  enduring  with  cheerful  patience  the 
miseries  of  a  cold  and  rainy  winter  with  icy  showers  that 
often  flooded  the  trenches ;  winning  or  losing  a  scrap  of 
ground  here  or  there ;  and  waiting  for  the  time  when  they 
would  be  reinforced  by  the  new  armies  that  were  training 
for  the  New  Year's  campaign. 

By  December  at  least  25,000,000  men  were  in  arms  in 
Europe  in  the  long  battle-lines  of  east  and  west,  from  the  Swiss 
border  to  the  entrenched  battle-fields  of  Flanders,  and  from 
the  East  Prussian  wilderness  of  lake  and  morass  to  the 
Carpathian  passes  and  the  leafless  beech  woods  of  Bukovina. 
And  there  were  other  centres  of  war:  on  the  Danube  and 
among  the  Bosnian  hills ;  along  the  Adriatic  shore,  where  French 
guns  were  thundering  against  the  forts  of  Cattaro  imder 
the  escort  of  Montenegrin  mountaineers ;  and  by  the  Dardan- 
elles, where  an  Allied  fleet  exchanged  shots  with  the  Turkish 
forts ;  in  the  Sinai  desert  and  on  the  lower  Euphrates  in  the 
highlands  of  tropical  East  Africa,  and  on  the  South  African 
veldt. 

There  were  great  fleets  ready  for  battle  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  Ughter  squadrons  engaged  from  time  to  time  in  fierce 
fighting.  There  had  been  battles  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  were  new  forms  of  war,  once  only 
the  wild  dreams,  of  romancers,  now  grim  realities — the  lurking 
terror  of  the  submarine,  the  droning  flight  of  the  giant  war 
hawks  that  showered  down  death  or  fought  with  each  other 
high  in  air.     It  was  a  world-wide  war,  that  threatened  to 
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involve  new  nations  in  its  far-flung  coil  of  strife.  It  was  five 
months  old  as  the  year  came  to  an  end,  and  yet  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  only  beginning,  for  on  neither  side  was  the  spirit 
of  the  belligerents  broken.  Each  of  the  opposing  groups  of 
AlUes  still  hoped  for  victory.  Both  were  preparing  to  fling 
new  armies  into  their  battle-lines.  It  was  to  be  a  fight  to 
the  death. 

But  before  the  year  ended  there  was  a  truce,  a  respite 
for  a  few  hours  along  the  opposing  fronts  in  western  Europe. 
When  in  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  of  mutual  destruction 
Christmas  came  with  its  message  of  peace  and  good  will,  for 
miles  along  the  battle-front  the  firing  ceased.  There  were 
no  orders  from  the  officers,  there  was  no  formal  armistice, 
but  the  men  themselves  arranged  the  brief  truce,  and  met  like 
comrades  between  the  trenches  that  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  volleying  death.  Britons  and  Frenchmen  met  Germans 
as  if  they  were  friends.  Even  Belgians  forgot  for  a  moment 
the  memories  of  Louvain  and  Dinant,  and  the  rest  of  their 
fire-swept  cities,  and  thought  only  of  the  brotherhood  of  a 
common  Christendom  as  they  grasped  Germans  hands. 
"  Those  hours  were  worth  all  the  weeks  of  hardship  and 
danger  that  went  before,"  wrote  a  brave  young  English 
soldier.  The  Christmas  truce,  brief  and  partial  though  it 
was,  was  yet  a  presage  of  days  to  come  when  despite  all 
that  has  happened,  and  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  those 
who  provoked  the  war,  the  millions  now  ranged  in  hostile 
battle-lines  will  learn  to  forget  the  hatreds  of  to-day  and 
find  common  ground  for  mutual  trust  and  friendship. 
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"The  Sea  Affair."    Impressions  of  the 
Naval  Operations  off  Nieuport 
The  Battle  on  the  Belgian  Coast 

In  the  background  is  Nieuport ;  Lombartzyde  is  beyond  that,  some  two  miles  inland,  and  cannot  be  seen. 
To  the  right  is  a  British  captive  balloon  observing  the  position  of  the  enemy.  The  bombardment 
throughout  the  day,  October  21,  was  practically 'continuous 
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Bombarding  German  Batteries  near 
Westende  and  Middelkerke 


The  Venerable,  surrounded  by  destroyers,  firing  a  i2-inch  gun 


Facsimiles  of  sketches  by  an  officer  of  the  Bombarding  Fleet 


The  German  Batteries  Replying 


The  British  Squadron,  approaching  close  inshore  near  Westende  (seen  on  left),  was  shelled  by  wcU- 
concealed  batteries,  and  had  to  draw  ofi.  The  destroyer  Crusader  (on  left)  is  flying  the  flag  of 
Rear-Adniiral  Hon.  H.  L.  A.  Hood,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  operations 
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General  von  Moltke  and  the  Crown  Prince 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Payne  from  a  sketch 
by  a  corporal  of  Royal  Engineers 


Uhlan-Dodging  :  a  British  despatch  rider 

USING   HIS  oil-tank  AND  KIT-BAG  AS  COVER 
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Drawn  by  J.  Dodworth,  from  a  sketch  by  Private  Thomas 
Nicholl,  of  the  ist  Grenadier  Guards,  who  is  now  lying 
uounded  in  London  Hospital 


Where  the  British  defeated  the  Prussian 
guards,  the  crack  german   corps:   an 

IMPRESSION   OF  THE    BATTLE   OF   YPRES 
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One  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  the  war  was  enacted  when  our  ist  Army  Corps,  which 
had  held  out  round  Ypres  since  October  20,  against  a  long  succession  of  attacks  by  a  numerically 
superior  force  of  German  troops,  shattered  the  Prussian  Guards,  the  flower  of  the  German 
Army.  It  was  hoped  that  these  picked  troops,  of  whom  little  had  been  heard  for  a  couple  of  months, 
would  crush  the  resistance  of  our  war-worn  heroes,  who  had  been  pounded  night  and  day  without 
respite  by  heavy  artillery,  and  the  attack  was  pressed  with  the  greatest  bravery  and  determination  ; 
but  although  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  advance  enabled  them  to  break  through  our  line  at  three 
points  thf  y  were  ovontnally  hurled  back  with  immense  losses 
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Drawn  by  Ernest  Prater,  from  a  sketch  by  a  wowuied  private  of  the  London  Scottish 

"  You  have  given  a  glorious  lead  and  example  to  all  Territorial  Corps  fighting  in  France,"  was  Sir  John  French's  message  to 
the  London  Scottish  after  their  brilliant  charge  in  the  desperate  fighting  round  Ypres.  They  were  ordered  to  support  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  near  Messines,  and,  forming  up  under  the  crest  of  a  hill,  swept  over  the  top  and  down  the  slope.  "  On  they 
went  into  an  inferno  of  shot  and  shell,"  writes  the  special  correspondent  of  The  Times.  "  They  advanced  in  short  rushes. 
Many  fell.  In  such  a  hell  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  of  them  could  live.  On  they  went  to  the  enemy's  trenches.  Then 
the  enemy  came  at  them  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  London  Scottish  did  not  wait  for  the  attack.  They  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  The  impact  was  terrific.  Overborne  by  numbers,  our  men  recoiled.  Our  men  reformed  and  charged  again,  again, 
and  again.  And  then  the  German  infantry  turned  and  ran.  The  day  was  won."  Of  the  goolScotsmen  who  took  part  in  ,the 
charge  over  300  were  killed  or  wounded 
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Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  naval  officer 


Our  little  surprise  for  the  German 
army:  the  new  monitors  taking  a 
hand  in  the  land  battle 


While  none  of  the  mysterious  surprises  which,  according  to  rumour,  the  enemy  had  in  store  for 
us  has  so  far  materialised,  we  have  sprung  the  first  of  our  little  surprises,  upon  the  Germans  in 
the  shape  of  three  monitors,  which,  owing  to  their  light  draught,  have  enabled  our  Navy  to  co- 
operate with  our  Army  in  the  battle  raging  along  the  Belgian  coast.  These  vessels,  originally  built 
in  this  country  for  Brazil,  and  taken  over  by  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  are  able  to  go  close  to 
the  shore,  and  have  kept  up  an  incessant  and  deadly  fire  on  the  German  positions  between  Nieuport 
and  Middelkerke,  causing  enojinous  execution  ia  the  enemy's  trenches  and  batteries  among  the 
sand-dunes 
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Seven  to  one  :  the  exploit  of  a 
French  boy  soldier 


Gustave  Chatain,  who  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  is  one  of  the  many  French  boys  who  have  per- 
formed heroic  deeds.  On  one  occasion  he  was  scouting  by  himFelf,  and  decided  to  climb-up  into 
a  hay-loft  to  observe  the  German  position.  Here  he  stumbled  across  seven  "  boches  "  fast  asleep. 
He  woke  them  by  firing  a  shot,  and,  taken  by  surprise,  they  threw  up  their  hands  and  surrendered 
without  a  struggle 
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Drawn  by  Louis  Maliesic 


Sheep  in  wolves-  clothing: 
A  German  ruse  de  guerre 


Near  La  Bassee  the  Germans  captured  a  flock  of  sheep,  and,  when  night  fell,  rigged  them  out  in 
their  coats  and  set  them  at  liberty  to  deceive  the  French  into  believing  that  the  trenches  were  being 
evacuated 
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Austrian  siege  howitzer  in  Brussels 


How  THE  French  control  the  fire  of 

THEIR    FIELD    GUNS:     THE    "OBSERVATION 
LADDER"   IN  ACTION 
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''The  enchanted  island."  Cyprus 


Annexed,  our  first  prize  from  Turkey.  The  sketch  is  of  Nicosia,  the  capital,  and  shows  a  wonderful 
13th  century  church,  now  turned  into  a  mosque.  In  1878,  Cyprus  came  under  British  adminis- 
tration, but  remained  a  Turkish  possession  until  now.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  the  EngUsh 
flag  flew  there  when  Richard  the  First  was  King 
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TURKEY'S   HERITAGE  OF  FAILURE 


Warships,  sunk  by  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  1912,  still  blocking  up  the  harbour  at  Beirut.  This 
sketch,  made  by  our  artist  from  a  window  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  only  a  few  months  ago, 
is  eloquent  of  Turkish  inertia.  Neither  pride  nor  practical  common  sense  has  led  the  authorities 
to  destroy  them,  and  they  form  a  great  obstruction  near  the  Customs  House 


A  STRONGHOLD  OF  THE   PHILISTINES 


A  British  cruiser  lying  oS  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa  of  the  Bible.  This  port  is  rumoured  to  have  been 
bombarded.  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  disquieting  fact  that  Palestine  has  now  come 
into  the  war  area.  Jaffa  was  last  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in  1799.  It  was  then  fortified 
by  the  British  and  maintained  and  further  strengthened  by  the  Turks 


Drawn  by  Donald  Maxwell 
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